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CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


OW that the Polar Expedition, 
N under command of Captain Hall, 
has really started, the project and its 
intentions been fully made public, and 
the furor and excitement consequent on 
such departure to some extent abated, 
we may justly sit down and ask ourselves 
what results may reasonably be expect- 
ed from this undertaking, and in what 
degree the intentions of Congress have 
been carried out. There are some peo- 
ple of such sanguine temperaments, that 
with them the wish becomes father to 
the thought, and of such large and brill- 
iant expectations, that ordinary results 
are dwarfed by the vagaries of imagina- 
tion, and pale in the light of stern real- 
ity. I propose, in this paper, to exhibit 
the enterprise as it leaves the United 
States, and the probable additions to 
our knowledge which we may expect the 
exploration to accomplish. I may be al- 
lowed to premise, that no one on this con- 
tinent, except Doctor Hayes and myself, 
possesses the experience and informa- 
tion with which it is desirable to approach 
this matter. Such explanation may, per- 


chance, not only give the greater weight 
to what is written, but also afford a rea- 
son why some of the views expressed 
differ so widely from those which gen- 
erally obtain. 

Since the discovery of the North-West 
Passage, in 1847, by Franklin, the only 
great geographical object to be accom- 
plished in the Arctic regions has been to 
penetrate to the Pole itself; but scien- 
tific men have looked to the ez¢zre polar 
area as holding secrets which they have 
longed to find out, and as a depository 
of facts likely to throw light upon many 
of the opprodria which beset their every 
step. No enterprise which has left our 
shores exceeded this one in the oppor- 
tunity for collecting a mass of informa- 
tion, and aggregating a series of ob- 
servations of great value to the scientific 
world, and, consequently, to us as indi- 
viduals generally; more moot questions 
in physical geography might be cleared 
up, more valuable dafa in magnetism 
gathered, more information concerning 
the movement of currents and operation 
of tides obtained, more facts concerning 
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the physical changes which have occur- 
red since the Azoic age collected, in the 
proposed three years’ absence of this 
Expedition, than could be expected from 
any other portion of the globe, in thrice 
that amount of time. The entire scien- 
tific world longingly looks forward to the 
return of such an exploration, for the elu- 
cidation of many points which have been 
a puzzle and stumbling - block for years. 
It has gone forth to the world that the 
Government of the United States — not 
to be behindhand in scientific investiga- 
tion, or coolly satisfied to yield such palm 
to either England or Germany—has gen- 
erously appropriated $100,000 for the 
purpose of equipping an expedition to- 
ward the North Pole, “the scientific 
work of which shall be prescribed by the 
National Academy of Sciences.” 

In all undertakings of vast importance, 
or for the achievement of great results, 
it is an absolute necessity that the lead- 
er be one who possesses an intimate ac- 
quaintance with every detail which may 
come under his direction, has afforded 
proof of considerable administrative fac- 
ulty, and exhibits that personal force 
which will evoke boundless belief and 
unlimited enthusiasm among his follow- 
ers. Moments will occur when the fate 
of the undertaking will rest on the sud- 
den solving of some unforeseen difficul- 
ty—on the electric obedience of some 
command; and woe betide all concern- 
ed, if, in the hour of need, any of the 
above requirements be found wanting. 
He who has been called to the supreme 
command of the //aris, has been an 
engraver by trade; his entire experi- 
ence in navigation is founded on that 
gained by being twice a passenger on a 
whaleship to Davis Strait; his opportu- 
nity for exercising command has been 
that of being captain of a dog-sledge; his 
knowledge of science and its desiderata, 
limited to the reading of a vernier, and 
such smattering as he might gather from 
books; his leadership, such, that the 
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only time in which he used White Men 
on a sledge journey, it culminated in so- 
called mutiny and death. Unused to 
science and shipboard life, he can no 
more direct the navigation of the vessel 
than he can supervise a scientific man in 
his work. The commander of such an 
expedition should be one, who, while he 
may not be a specialist in all branches 
of the desired knowledge, yet possesses 
sufficient information of the requirements 
of the occasion, as to maintain a constant 
superintendence over each and every 
work undertaken. Captain Hall’s only 
acquirements, so far as I know, are the 
possession of an indomitable energy, a 
boundless enthusiasm, and a capacity for 
uncivilization, and adapting himself to 
the savage life and surroundings of the 
Esquimaux ; but energy can not take the 
place of experience, enthusiasm of knowl- 
edge, or savage adaptability of that per- 
sonal magnetism which alone commands 
success. Perchance no White Man liv- 
ing has a greater experience of dog- 
sledging in a certain latitude than Hall; 
but he is unused to the peculiar charac- 
ter of the ice which prevails in the region 
where he proposes to travel. He has 
never been as far north as 70°; has nev- 
er encountered such frightful cold as 
Kane met with, or surmounted such op- 
posing obstacles as almost daunted that 
heroic explorer. Surrounded by Esqui- 
maux whom he could trusi, with well- 
trained and genuine Esquimau dogs, 
sledge traveling is easy at so low a lati- 
tude, compared with what may obtain 
when the hybrid dogs of Greenland only 
can be procured, and where main trust 
must be placed chiefly on White Men, 
and these latter altogether unaccustom- 
ed to such service, and that, too, at a 
temperature below zero of which one 
can scarcely conceive. Except Hall 
and Morton, I do not know of any one 
member of this Expedition who has ever 
driven a dog-sledge or dragged a tow- 
rope. 
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Buddington and Chester—the sail- 
ing-master and first-officer—have serv- 
ed their apprenticeship in whalers, and 
doubtless are well qualified for ice nav- 
igation; but Baffin Bay whalemen are 
well known for want of accuracy in lo- 
cating their positions, and for the loose- 
ness with which their logs are kept; so 
we can not expect geographical determi- 
nations from them. Their chief work 
will be, however, to navigate the ship 
safely into and through the ice, and place 
her in as advantageous a position as pos- 
sible for sledge work; for this they are 
well suited. The question of latitude 
and longitude must be left to the astron- 
omer. 

Morton, the second - officer, is unfort- 
unate in being foisted into this promi- 
nent position, at the particular wish of 
Hall. While I have every respect for 


him as a faithful adherent of Dr. Kane, 
as the man who made the famous discov- 
ery of “open water” on that expedition, 


and as a good steward, yet I do not rec- 
ognize in any of these the proper fitness 
for the position which he now occupies. 
Sailors soon find out the qualifications 
of their superiors; and in this selection 
of a landsman for the berth of a sailor, 
I see the elements of discontent. 

I am now brought to the scientific 
corps of the Expedition, which consists 
of a naturalist, a student, and an enlist- 
ed soldier. I cannot speak too highly 
of the Naturalist, Dr. Bessels, one who 
has earned a distinguished name in the 
first German expedition, as scientific di- 
rector. Thoroughly up in his knowledge 
and competent for his work, bringing the 
experience gained in his previous voy- 
age, matured now by reduction of his 
observations, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with what is most desired in his 
own particular branches, he is the only 
one on board the Po/aris who can make 
a deep-sea sounding, or can reliably 
register a deep-sea temperature. We 
may look for the fullest results from him 
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in all departments which come under his 
care, if proper aid be afforded him, and 
he be not thwarted’ in his undertakings. 
I use this last phrase pointedly, for Cap- 
tain Hall expressed himself to the writer 
in these words: “/ do not care one cent 
Sor science ; my object is to place my foot 
upon the Pole.” 

The gentleman who represents Phys- 
ics and Astronomy is a graduated stu- 
dent of Lafayette College, class of 1870, 
whose practical experience has been 
that of two weeks’ drilling in the Coast 
Survey, just prior to his departure, dur- 
ing which time he had to be put through 
a course of practical astronomy, magnet- 
ism, geodesy, and hydrography. The 
amount of all his available preliminary 
knowledge may be surmised, when it 
is stated that “he could not adjust a 
level, and needed to be told that a level 
required adjustment.” All the theo- 
retical knowledge in the world will not 
avail Mr. Bryan in the Arctic regions, 
where even an observer’s ordinary ex- 
perience is at fault; where sights have 
to be taken at a temperature below the 
freezing of mercury ; where every screw- 
head, or exposed piece of metal, has to 
be covered with leather; where the very 
act of breathing will so dim glasses that 
to descry any object accurately is almost 
impossible; where the ends of the bub- 
ble of an ordinary level will altogether 
disappear; where a sextant requires dai- 
ly re-adjustment, from the unequal con- 
traction of its different parts, through 
change of temperature; where the silver- 
ing of mirrors becomes tracked, and the 
slightest extra exposure of one’s fingers 
results in a frost-bite. A well-trained 
assistant in the Coast Survey or Naval 
Observatory would be useless near the 
Pole, were he devoid of that adaptability 
or fitness which is solely gained by local 
experience, or by second nature. Wedo 
not envy Mr. Bryan his position: if the 
ardor which he can bring to bear upon 
his duty be at all commensurate with 
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the immense field for research, he will 
die, ere his return, of heart-break, or else 
give up entirely, in sheer despair. No 
position is so galling to a young and 
sanguine temperament, as to find on ev- 
ery hand difficulties staring one in the 
face, which are insurmountable through 
want of preliminary training. The work 
put in his charge would offer scope 
enough for the untiring energies of three 
professors. 

A Sergeant of the Signal Corps is giv- 
en the responsible berth of Meteorolo- 
gist, and instruments of which he scarce- 
ly knows the names are furnished him for 
use and observation. He may be called 
an “expert” among his fellows ; but what 
we want in this expedition is not a reader 
of divisions on a scale—not a flesh-and- 
blood registrar —but one who can leave 
the beaten path, whocan make excursions 
out of the mere groove of “temperature 
of air and force of wind.” Our libraries 
have thousands of pages of such observa- 
tions. A good field requires a good hus- 
bandman, else no rich harvest of results. 
What experiments can we expect from 
an enlisted man, in “precipitation, au- 
rora borealis, electricity, optical phenom- 
ena, ozone, conduction of sound, evap- 
oration,” etc.? The mere abstract rec- 
ord of the thermometer, showing a tem- 
perature of —6o° F., is nothing in itself 
but an isolated fact; but if some com- 
petent observer were to note the changes 
that take place in ice, in the shape and 
aggregation of snow crystals, in the 
amount of protection afforded by snow 
to the frozen ground, in the peculiar for- 
mation and grouping of clouds, in the 
frequency and force of aurora, in the 
amount of evaporation from blocks of 
snow and ice, at such a low temperature, 
then results might accrue of great value 
to science, and large additions be made 
to our knowledge of “the world we live 
in.” I sadly fear that I speak absolute 
truth when I say, that, in this geograph- 
ical and scientific Expedition, there is no 
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practical astronomer, no competent me- 
teorologist, no officer fitted to undertake 
the magnetic research, no one in whom 
lies sufficient knowledge to make a run- 
ning survey or delineate a coast-line; 
that we may expect pendulum experi- 
ments as a heterogeneous mass of fig- 
ures, sextant observations with no index 
error, moon culminations with an un- 
known quantity of personal equation, 
triangulations with 185° in angles, a 
dead reckoning out some thirty to sixty 
miles, paraselenez with a radius of 27°, 
and a maximum westerly declination at 
midnight. 

Some of its apologizers speak of this 
Expedition as not strictly scientific (vide 
Act of Congress), its main object being 
simple geographical discovery. Should, 
then, Captain Hall or any member of 
the exploration succeed in reaching the 
Pole, how will he know he is on it? 
how leave it? how prove to the scientific 
world that what he asserts is really so? 
With the very best of observers, and 
those most competent to take observa- 
tions, the changés produced in a sextant 
by jarring on a dog-sledge, and the al- 
tering rates of a chronometer caused by 
varying temperature, will so multiply 
work and introduce shifting errors, that 
such an expert will be often at his wits’ 
end in computing his work, ard bring- 
ing out conformable results. In a mat- 
ter of such five importance, we seek for 
positive facts and reliable determinations; 
not like the point from which Morton 
saw his “open sea,” which we can not 
locate within one hundred miles. The 
days are past for varnish and buncombe: 
geographers require simple facts. The 
published plan informs us, that, as the 
sledge-parties travel toward the Pole, in 
order to deposit provisions, and increase 
the extent of exploration, the number of 
sledges will gradually be diminished ; so 
that we may expect the last one hundred 
miles or so to be accomplished by Hall 
and his dog-driver. Hall is not capable 
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of taking an observation for absolute po- 
sition: how, then, will he be aware of 
having reached the spot where “the Pole 
Star will shine directly overhead, and 
the axis of the earth be under his feet,” 
much less of proving it to the world? 

A few words, only, in reference to the 
remaining members of the Expedition. 
With the exception of the Esquimaux, 
none-—so far as we are aware—have 
any knowledge of Arctic traveling; nei- 
ther are we told for what pre-eminent 
qualities they were individually selected. 
This we do know, that each sailor should 
have been most carefully chosen, and 
all should be well-tried men. It will be 
too late, when housed in for the winter, 
to find out incongruities and deficien- 
cies. Physically, morally, and socially, 


each member of this Expedition should 
have been severely tested, for no ill-as- 
sorted marriage could be more produc- 
tive of disastrous consequences, than 
will be a ship’s company of untried, ill- 


adapted material. The introduction of 
even one fault- finding, quarrelsome ele- 
ment will leaven the whole mass. I told 
the Secretary of the Navy, before the 
Expedition sailed, that within one month 
there would be dissension; within six 
months, mutiny.* 

Now let us look at the attempt itself 
to reach the North Pole —the route, the 
equipment, and probabilities of success. 
There are three entrances, or gateways, 
toward the Pole: one through Behring 
Strait, one by way of Spitzbergen, and 
the last through Smith Sound. Expe- 
rience has shown the impracticability of 
the first and second, through the ab- 
sence of any very northerly known land 
in which to winter the ship, and serve asa 
point of departure for sledges. Wrangel, 
Wilkes, and Kellett alike failed in their 
attempts from the shore-line of Siberia, 





* Since writing the above, the telegraph informs 
us that Buddington, the sailing - master, dissatisfied 
with the internal economy of the Expedition, has re- 
signed, and will be relieved at Disco. 
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or Behring Strait, while Parry, in 1827? 
succeeded so well by way of Spitzbergen 
as not to be hitherto outdone. The 
rapid motion of the ice over which he 
traveled forced him to return after reach- 
ing 82° 45’, and this great success has 
tempted later explorers to follow. his ex- 
ample. The two expeditions which sail- 
ed from Germany, while meeting with 
some good fortune, did not even approx- 
imate to this most northern point. The 
most of the living Arctic explorers, how- 
ever, have for some time built their best 
hopes on the opening through Baffin Bay 
and Smith Sound. Kane, in his search 
for Sir John Franklin, attempted this 
route, and finding no traces of the lost 
expedition, endeavored to push as far to 
the north as possible with his limited 
means and appliances, and to him first 
do we owe the credit of at all coming 
near the high point reached by Parry. 
Dr. Hayes next added a few miles more 
northing, and at this date the farthest 
point arrived at by this route is 81° 35’, 
but land continuing still farther to 83° has 
been rudelydelineated. Progress beyond 
Morton’s or Hayes’ farthest search was 
at the time stopped by the presence of 
open water; but how far north this ex- 
tended is unknown— its southern shore 
forming a barrier to the progress of mere 
sledges. Had either party been sup- 
plied with boats and provisions, doubt- 
less much more success would have 
attended their efforts. They have, how- 
ever, demonstrated the existence of a 
land within 420 miles of the Pole, and 
from which at the worst a starting point 
might be made. 

Personally, I do not think sufficient 
evidence has been brought before us to 
warrant the conclusion that an open Po- 
lar Sea exists; that open water spaces 
will be found, I am pretty certain, for 
wherever rapidity of current or shallow- 
ness of water obtains, there will the sur- 
face water be kept in such agitation that 
little or no ice will be formed at even 
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the lowest temperature. In Bellét Strait, 
72°, which is one of the tidal connections 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and where there is a six-knot current 
either way, at a temperature of fifty de- 
grees below zero I have seen “open wa- 
ter,” which in extent expanded or con- 
tracted, corresponding to the rise or fall 
of the temperature. Penny, Belcher, 
Kane, and Hayes have noticed similar 
sheets of open water, while Wrangel was 
repeatedly foiled in the same way. I 
take it that such will be found of more 
or less extent throughout the entire re- 
maining distance to the Pole, and that 
these, more than any thing else, will 
harass and present difficulties to the pro- 
gress of the explorer, necessitating the 
use of boats for the transport of men and 
material. 

It is an absolute statement with all 
Arctic explorers, that the prevailing wind 
and consequent ice-drift are from the 
north-west; that the w7dward side of 
all lands should be avoided. This was 
the fatal cause whereby Franklin’s ships 
were beset and subsequently wrecked. 
Repudiating this well-known fact, Hall 
has determined to abandon the known 
route and certain shore-line of Smith 
Sound and Kennedy Channel, for the 
unknown difficulties of Jones Sound and 
the western shore of Ellesmere and 
Grinnell Lands. I can not conceive 
what has induced the choice of this 
course. Inglefield is the only authority 
for the condition of Jones Sound, and 
his further progress was stopped some 
sixty-five miles from the entrance. The 
trend even of the coast-line to the north, 
beyond Inglis Peak, is only guessed at, 
yet Hall announces that he purposes 
forcing an entrance through this open- 
ing, and hopes to secure winter-quarters 
for his vessel in eighty degrees on the 
west coast of Grinnell Land. If he suc- 
ceeds in reaching eighty degrees, I would 
suggest that he push farther, and anchor 
over the Pole itself. I conjecture that 
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the chances are much against’his finding 
Jones Sound open; more against the 
probability of forcing his ship through 
such a heavy ice-drift with safety even to 
seventy-eight degrees; and, most of all, 
against any considerable traveling being 
accomplished over an ice-foot which has 
been pressed up against the shore-line 
by such constant and violent westerly 
winds. It would be suicidal to press 
the ship into a living, heaving field of ice 
like that which exists in Belcher Chan- 
nel; either sudden destruction would 
ensue, or else the ship, caught in the 
toils of the ice-pack, would drift help- 
lessly out into Baffin Bay, as did De 
Haven from Wellington Channel. Fort- 
unately for the existence, let alone suc- 
cess, of the Expedition, a barrier of ice 
off the entrance to Jones Sound may 
compel Hall to accept the opportunities 
of the old route of Kane and Hayes. I 
think if I were the commander of the 
Polaris, 1 should scarcely indulge the 
hope of rivaling Hayes—the condition 
of the ice is so doubtful that the ship 
will be fortunate even if it reach so high 
a latitude as Port Foulke, 78°. But if 
that latitude be gained, especially on the 
west side of Smith Sound, it would be 
wrong not to push the ship as far north 
as possible. Boats and provisions, for 
possible disaster or non-escape of ship, 
must necessarily be left at some con- 
venient point near the entrance of Mur- 
chison Sound, so that the possibility of 
pressing the ship through Kennedy Chan- 
nel, even into the water space of Morton 
and Hayes, should still be entertained, 
despite the chance of the ship not being 
able to return. Sledges can as safely 
bring the ship’s company down from an 
extreme northern point to Murchison 
Sound as they can carry them toward 
the Pole. 

Once winter-quarters be reached, and 
the ship securely housed in, attention 
will be directed to preparations for sledge 
traveling. The istof April is announced 
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as the day upon which the sledges will 
start on their journey toward the Pole. 
Each sledge is to be drawn by from 
twelve to fifteen dogs, and to carry two 
men with the necessary provisions. Five 
sledges are to start. If Hall expects to 
obtain seventy dogs on the coast of 
Greenland, he is most wonderfully mis- 
taken. As itis, he will spend more valua- 
ble time than he can well spare in chaffer- 
ing over some twenty or thirty dogs, and 
then ought to consider himself fortunate 
in obtaining so many; they are at all 
times scarce, never abundant, and the 
Greenland Esquimaux, even for money, 
will not rob themselves of their winter 
means of transportation and consequent 
livelihood. But I wonder at Hall elect- 
ing to take Greenland dogs, against 
which he has the strongest prejudice. 
He writes of them: “Greenland dogs 
are comparatively worthless. I would 
give more for a team of dogs from either 
Repulse Bay, King William Land, or 
Ig-loo-lik, than for two dozen teams of 
the Greenland dogs. Iam sure but few 
White Men know the full worth of true 
Esquimau dogs for sledge service. I say 
true Esquimau dogs, for Greenland dogs 
are not so. I am well aware that many, 
very many, of those who stand high as 
Arctic authorities will say I am wrong 
in placing so high a value upon the Es- 
quimau dog. But it matters not if the 
whole civilized world be against me, or 
rather against my plans for reaching the 
northern extremity of the globe’s axis, I 
have my own views, based upon hard- 
earned experience, and, thank Heaven, 
I have now the help of my country to 
carry these views out.” Previous ex- 
plorers have found the Greenland Es- 
quimau dogs very useful, and I trust 
that Hall may have a good opportunity 
of finding out their worth, and of accom- 
plishing what is in their power. Expe- 
rience has also shown the northern ex- 
plorers that April 1st is rather late for 
the commencement of sledge traveling. 
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As the season advances, the open water 
spaces before mentioned increase very 
considerably in size, and present greater 
obstacles to travel; the ice itself be- 
comes honey-combed and “rotten,” so 
that the dogs will not face it, much less 
make good time over it. The earlier 
the party leave the ship, compatible with 
a bearable low temperature, better the 
progress made, and fewer the mechani- 
cal hindrances met with. 

To aid in his encounter with open wa- 
ter spaces, or as a means of transporta- 
tion on the open Polar Sea, which he 
expects to find, Hall carries with him on 
the sledges two pontoon-boats —a light 
folding frame -work, square at the ends, 
and covered with canvas. This pon- 
toon-boat will answer very well to cross 
a crack in the ice-floe, or for such like 
ferriage; but if he meets with water 
spaces other than cracks, he will abso- 
lutely require a light whale-boat. Hall 
relies upon these canvas boats, which 
for navigation I hold to be utterly use- 
less. The ice at a water space does not 
present a sudden and bluff edge, which 
might be used as a wharf, but for some 
considerable distance is broken up into 
pieces, and intermixed with “sludge.” 
The sledge can not travel over it, and a 
canvas-boat would be cut to pieces in it; 
the square bow lending an additional 
obstacle to progress through it. Hard 
work have I often seen and experienced 
in forcing a wooden boat through such 
a mixture—broken oars and half-swamp- 
ed boat telling the tale of our woes. I 
am afraid to picture the frightful disaster 
which must follow if Hall come across 
some considerable open sea on which he 
will launch his fragile boat with its living 
freight of men and dogs; and yet it is 
the only means which he intends to em- 
ploy. 

And, finally, the departure of the Po- 
Jaris being delayed so late as the 1st of 
July, will result, I fear, in the loss of the 
first winter. Were the Expedition to 
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sail direct for Melville Bay, the lateness 
of the season would engender fears for 
a successful passage of that ice; but 
Captain Hall purposes visiting St. Johns, 
Holsteinborg, Godhavn, Proven, and 
Upernavik before he will address himself 
to the difficult commencement of his 
work. No previous expedition has left so 
late with so much intermediate work be- 
fore it. The expedition in which I sail- 
ed left the same day, and was caught in 
the ice of Melville Bay, and drifted all 
winter helplessly in the pack. Kane 
left New York, May 3oth, and was off 
Upernavik, July 17th. Belcher left En- 
gland, April 21st, and was off Cape Dud- 
ley Digges, July 31st. Even Hayes was 
off Upernavik, August 12th, and crossed 
Melville Bay in the unprecedented short 
time of fifty-five hours. In our second 
year we were off Upernavik, May 31st, 
and passed Cape York, June 3oth. Kane 
got into winter-quarters August 3oth, by 
which time, I fear, the Polaris will not 
have crossed Melville Bay. It would 
have been advisable for the expedition 
to have left these shores by the 20th of 
May. Like a terrier at a rat-hole, the 
Arctic explorer has to be ready on the 
spot, biding his time, prepared to ac- 
cept the fortunate moment. It will be 
thus seen why I dread a useless first 
winter, even if the ship be not so unfort- 
unate as to rival the De Haven or Mc- 
Clintock drift. 


OF LONDON. [SEprT. 

Every opinion expressed or view ad- 
vocated in this paper has been person- 
ally communicated to Hall. I do not 
understand that the Academy of Sci- 
ences has taken that active part in this 
undertaking which the Act of Congress 
called for; nor yet did I notice any of 
that zealous and hearty co-operation on 
the part of the Scientific Bureaus in 
Washington which might have been ex- 
pected. Much, if not all, of this luke- 
warmness was consequent upon the se- 
lection of the leader, and the resultant 
sacrificing of the positive advantage of 
scientific research to a vain-glorious at- 
tempt to flaunt the Stars and Stripes 
wpon the most northern part of the globe. 
Congress must have granted this large 
sum of money merely to carry out in- 
dividual Quixotism. If it did purpose a 
return of large scientific results, in the 
name of science, on behalf of my brother 
scientists, and jealous of the American 
name, I protest against such a statement 
going out to the world. The expedition 
just started is nota scientific expedition; 
it is not a geographical expedition; not 
the “United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion toward the North Pole,” as it has 
been somewhat grandiloquently named ; 
but simply what the newspapers have 
for some time been terming it—what the 
leader himself has been wont to speak 
of it— Captain HALL’s ARCTIC ExPE- 
DITION. 





THE PARKS 


T is an apt and significant brevi- 
I ty that describes Green Park, St. 
James’ Park, and Hyde Park as “The 
lungs of London.” Albert Park, con- 
taining three hundred acres of ground, 
Victoria Park, containing two hundred 
and ninety acres, and Regent’s Park, of 
four hundred and three acres, might be 
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correctly enough included among the 
breathing-places of the three- million 
metropolis ; but they are newer, are sit- 
uated more remotely from the great cen- 
tre, and lack historical associations. In 
cockney phrase, they are “out of town.” 
Poor dwelling- houses surround them, 
cabs and hackney-coaches may drive 
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through them, and, with the exception 
of the last-named, which contains the 
Zodlogical Collection and the Botanical 
Gardens, they present fewer attractions 
for visitors. It is with the o/d recrea- 
tion spots of the Great Babylon—situa- 
ted in its “West Ind,” connected in 
the memory of citizens with ancient cus- 
toms and events, familiar in their names 
to vernacular English speakers all over 
the world, and made memorable by the 
personages who frequented them—that 
our sketch has to do. Hyde Park, St. 
James’ Park, and Green Park are the 
true lungs of London. 

Hyde Park is the oldest and largest. 
It dates back five hundred years, and 
contains more than four hundred acres. 
Its physiology may in a good part be 
comprised in the history of a single sum- 
mer’s day; which history, if it is imag- 
inary as a whole, shall be true in all its 
details. 

It has just struck five, on the cloud- 
less morning of a Julyday. Of the three 
millions and a half of the population of 
London, nine-tenths are fast asleep in 
their beds, but the sun, nevertheless, is 
flashing his level beams abroad. The 
birds are twittering fussily, while darting 
hither and thither in search of worms 
for their greedy young, and the sheep 
and cattle are cropping the succulent 
greensward with a look of drowsy con- 
tent. For human beings, there are only 
the sentry, standing at the barracks yon- 
der, and the peliceman, plodding on his 
beat. But before the hundreds of chimes, 
led by “ Big Tom of Westminster,” peal 
out their six-o’clock matins, the solitude 
of the Park begins to be invaded by ad- 
vancing forms that dot the landscape. 
These are the early risers, some in search 
of health, some on the wing for busi- 
ness, and a round number, as their con- 
vergence toward the Serpentine shows, 
bent on a plunge into its pellucid waters. 
Of this last fraternity the majority are 
boys, who come leaping, bounding, and 
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hallooing to the banks. Before the mu- 
sic of the striking clocks has died on the 
air, the river’s edge for half a mile is 
draped with left-off garments, and a thou- 
sand heads are ducking under the splash- 
ing waters. At seven the bathing ends, 
not to be resumed until the same hour 
in the evening, when an indulgence of 
two hours is granted. During these three 
bathing-hours, of a sultry day, more than 
ninety thousand men and boys have been 
known to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege, and, in fact, the average bathers 
daily, during the dog-days, are nearly 
thirty thousand. 

The swimmers are succeeded by me- 
chanics, on the way to their work; these 
by tradesmen and clerks, bound city- 
ward, and these by nursery- maids and 
their charges. Then follow gentlemen 
in easy circumstances, whose breakfast 
is at eleven, and who talk of “rising 
with the lark,” when they turn out of 
bed by nine. Among these are the dons 
vivants, who identify health with a vig- 
orous appetite, and who wander abroad 
in dressing-gowns and slippers, in search 
of that grand desideratum. A few la- 
dies are abroad, strolling leisurely over 
the grass; a few equestrians, each with 
his smug groom twenty paces in the 
rear, are trotting over the ring; a few 
misses, with their riding- masters, are 
taking lessons in leaping two and three 
bars, and a few many-buttoned pages, 
tethered by silken bonds to poodles and 
spaniels, are giving them the air and ex- 
ercise prescribed by titled physicians. 

At the hour of noon, Hyde Park is 
particularly pleasant. Its four hundred 
acres, added to the three hundred and 
fifty more of Kensington Gardens, from 
which it is separated by a railing only, 
afford space enough to escape the din of 
the streets. The breeze from the west 
brings balm on its wings. Looking east 
and south, the countless towers of Lon- 
don rise like far-off pillars in the hazy 
atmosphere ; while, turning to the west, 
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the groves of Kensington, deepened by 
distance to tints of dark blue, seem like 
the outskirts of an American forest. 
Some fine old English oaks vary the 
surface of the meadows, here and there. 
Then, the tasteful stone bridges that 
span the waters, the coffages ornés for 
rangers and keepers, the winding river; 
the lordly mansions east, north, and 
south; the old brick palace of Kensing- 
ton, where the Queen was reared, flanked 
on one side by the new Botanical Gardens 
and on the other by Holland House; and 
the parterres and inclosures, gardens 
and flowering hedge - rows, streams and 
artificial lakes, distant views and hem- 
med-in vistas, make up a panorama ex- 
ceedingly unique and wonderfully beau- 
tiful. As the day advances, the wide 
space becomes populous and animated: 
loungers and holiday-makers are abroad; 
men out of work stroll about, to dissi- 
pate their weary hours; bearded for- 
eigners wander under the trees and along 
the water’s edge; and the Park being 
a convenient thoroughfare, thousands 
cross it in all directions, in the prosecu- 
tion of their business. 

On an early summer’s afternoon Hyde 
Park is not only a favorite promenade, 
but a splendid play-ground. It then be- 
longs exclusively to the people, and all 
sorts enjoy it without stint. There are 
cricketers, foot-ballers, kite-flyers, racers, 
leap-froggers, and archers; anglers on 
the banks, and rowers on the bosom, of 
the Serpentine; trundlers of hoops and 
riders of velocipedes along the smooth 
graveled avenues; and games of “ Aunt 
Sally,” “I spy,” and “Touch the goal” 
among the trees. From these, by an in- 
evitable law of custom, the Park suc- 
ceeds about five o’clock to the gentry 
and nobility. For two hours it now be- 
comes what the Corso is to Rome, the 
Prater to Vienna, and what the Avenue 
de Neuilly used to be to Paris. Stand- 
ing at the Marble Arch, the spectator 
sees a procession of carriages, such as 
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no other part of the world can boast. In 
the course of a single hour he may look 
face to face upon the ¢/¢e of birth, rank, 
and fashion of the United Kingdom. 
During the season the aristocracy are 
all in London, and they parade them- 
selves before one another and the public 
in the rides and drives of Hyde Park 
from five to seven every day. The place 
is then their own. At the entrances, 
equestrians and charioteers are mingled 
together; but on arriving at the junction 
of Queen’s Drive and Rotten Row, a 
division takes place. The first, several 
miles in extent, is set apart for carriages; 
the second for equestrians. Does the 
onlooker ask who are all these? “ De- 
brett’s Peerage” and “ Burke’s Landed 
Gentry” will tell, each in a thousand 
pages of closest print. They are the 
proprietors of the soil of all England; 
they carry the land of three kingdoms in 
their title deeds ; they possess the earth 
which others subdue and till. 

Rotten Row, more than a mile and a 
half in length, is now one vast cavalcade. 
Mark the breed of the horses, and their 
rare mettle and docility! See how fear- 
lessly those young girls ride; note the 
graceful sweep of their long robes ; ad- 
mire the bloom on their cheeks, and 
listen to their laughter as they match 
their steeds against each other at full 
speed, while a crowd of followers join in 
the chase! Suddenly a change comes. 
“The Queen!” is whispered from rider 
to rider. Horses are drawn up. The 
centre is cleared. Hats are raised. La- 
dies’ heads are bowed gracefully. And 
her Majesty, attended perhaps by the 
Prince of Wales, perhaps by the Duke 
of Cambridge, and followed at a distance 
by a lady and gentleman, ambles swiftly 
by on a white courser toward Kensing- 
ton. As they pass the brilliant crowd 
closes up, and all goes on as before. 

But wealth, aristocracy, and royalty 
are not all that may be seen at Rotten 
Row from five o’clock to seven. Ex- 
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tremes mect. Wherever the magnates 
assemble, the miserables are sure to as- 
semble too. They are here to-day in 
thousands, scattered along the route out- 
side the railings, peering through the 
bars, looking dreamily on—starved spec- 
tators of a banquet in which they have 
no share. Men whom three-score years 
of labor have entitled to the parish dole 
of a quartern-loaf a week ; tattered girls 
of ten and twelve years old, who never 
knew the luxury of a full meal; outcast 
foster children, emigrants from the coun- 
try, gaunt beggars, and scores of penni- 
less waifs, who, unable to extricate them- 
selves from the fangs of want, come 
nevertheless to gaze on that which must 
serve to sting them with keener pangs! 
They gain nothing. Alms are not doled 
out in Rotten Row. Penury forms here 
no link with pleasure. If you ask why 
they crowd the spot, day after day and 
year after year, ask also why moths flut- 
ter around the flame! 


It is astonishing to note the celerity 
and regularity with which the throng of 
England’s nobility vanishes from the 
scene of its disport and display about 


the hour of seven. It would seem as if 
they all heard the summons of the din- 
ner-bell at the same moment, and had 
unanimously obeyed the call. By dusk 
Rotten Row is deserted. If a few car- 
riages yet linger in the drives, one may 
be certain they belong to Jarvenus, who 
have been vulgar enough to dine before 
coming out. The Park, however, is still 
populous. Thousands of laborers, whose 
day’s work is ended, troops of boys, 
whole families of the middle-classes, le- 
gions of children with their mothers, re- 
leased clerks, artists, students, and a 
host of idlers, t. whom the blue sky and 
green grass, the whisperings of foliage 
and murmuring of waters are sources of 
pleasure, find in this cherished spot, now 
that fashion has departed, elements of 
enjoyment which the. country is too dis- 
tant to afford. When the sun sinks be- 
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hind the dark trees of Kensington, how- 
ever, the children disappear, and the 
crowd gradually disperses —all but the 
bathers, who now again flock to the 
banks of the Serpentine, where the plung- 
ing of the morning is repeated long after 
the stars have begun to twinkle in the 
vault above. 

It has been stated that Hyde Park 
contains more than four hundred acres. 
To these should be added the three hun- 
dred and fifty more of Kensington Gar- 
dens, which, once belonging to the Park, 
and alike now accessible to the public, 
make an area of nearly eight hundred 
acres, within a single inclosure, devoted 
to the health and pleasure of the people. 
In fact, until the reign of Henry VIII., 
who converted the grounds into a park 
where deer were kept and hunted, both 
Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park 
constituted one manor, which belonged 
to the monastery of St. Peter. In suc- 
ceeding reigns it became the scene for 
military spectacles and royal sports. 
During the civil war, it was the camp 
of the Commonwealth’s troops. Here 
Lambert pitched his tent, and Cromwell 
reviewed his Ironsides. It was here 
that Syndercombe and Cecil lay in wait 
to assassinate the Protector. Gram- 
mont, in the reign of Charles II., de- 
scribes Hyde Park as the rendezvous of 
all “who had sparkling eyes or a splen- 
did equipage,” and Pepys, with his pret- 
ty wife, often “ate a cheese-cake at the 
lodge, and drank a tankard of milk.” 
For the last two hundred years, it has 
been what it is to-day, the most favor- 
ite resort in London for all classes of 
the people. 

Passing out of Hyde Park through 
Albert Gate, and crossing Piccadilly — 
a street whose name defies philologists 
—under the shadow of Apsley House, 
Green Park is entered beneath a tri- 
umphal arch, surmounted by a colossal 
statue ofthe Duke of Wellington. Green 
Park is the connecting link of sixty acres 
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between Hyde Park and St. James’ Park 
—a space of ground available for exer- 
cise and recreation, but nowise remark- 
able for cultivation. On its east side 
stands a row of the noblest mansions in 
London. Stafford House—the town res- 
idence of the Duke of Sutherland—is 
one of the most remarkable, its interior 
resembling a Genoese palace. The col- 
lection of works of art assembled in this 
mansion —statues, gems, porcelain, and 
paintings —is of almost fabulous value, 
but never open to the people. 

On the south side of Green Park, run- 
ning from Buckingham Palace to Hyde 
Park corner, is Constitution Hill—al- 
most the only elevation of note within 
the metropolis. In former times it was 
called “ The King’s Coachway.” Charles 
II., however, was fond of traversing it 
on foot and alone. Meeting his brother 
James early one morning, the latter re- 
monstrated with the King upon the dan- 


ger he ran in walking abroad without a 


guard. “No kind of danger whatever, 
James,” was the reply; “no man in En- 
gland will take away my life to make you 
King” —a response as keen as it was 
characteristic. In the early part of 
Queen (Yictoria’s reign, Constitution 
Hill became notorious for attempts 
made along its rather secluded drive 
upon the life of the young monarch. In 
June, 1840, the madman, Oxford, fired a 
pistol at her Majesty as she was taking 
her airing here—an outrage repeated at 
the same place by Francis, two years 
after, and a third time, in 1849, by an 
idiot named Hill. Here the old Duch- 
ess of Marlboro’ refused to salute Queen 
Anne; here, along the secluded walks, 
the gossiping Pepys overheard the merry 
monarch making love to Nell Gwynne, 
“that impudent comedian;” and here, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
England lost, in 1850, her greatest states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel. 

Still advancing toward the east, leav- 
ing Buckingham Palace on the right and 
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the dungeon keeps and castellated tow- 
ers of St. James’ Palace on the left, 
St. James’ Park is reached—an inclos- 
ure comprising only four-score acres, 
but which, for grandeur of trees and 
beauty of landscapes, diversity of walks 
and architectural glory of surroundings, 
together with its variety of exotic shrub- 
bery and collection of rare birds and 
water-fowls, is probably unsurpassed in 
the world. It is not easy to imagine a 
more delicious retreat than this park 
presents in the full glory of summer. 
To pass in five minutes from the crush 
of the Strand and the din of Charing 
Cross into an arcadian inclosure, rich in 
grassy lawns and flowering shrubs, wind- 
ing walks and arabesque parterres, is a 
luxury the London citizens neither for- 
get nor despise. It is a domain of still- 
ness and repose as well, and hence re- 
freshes the mind while it pleases the 
senses. Masses of foliage shut out the 
haze and smoke of the city; overhang- 
ing trees, whose dense green forms are 
glassed in transparent waters, afford 
along the banks and on the islets of the 
lake the most perfect of shades ; winding 
mazes amid a wilderness of flowering 
plants, Swiss cottages between which 
and the shore are flung arched bridges 
of marvelous grace and beauty, and dark- 
green fens of stately flags and other 
aquatic plants, in the midst of which 
numerous birds are sailing with their 
young, appear on every side, while be- 
tween embowering vistas the finest arch- 
itecture in the world terminates the per- 
spective. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., St. James’ 
Park wasaswamp in the rear of St. James’ 
Hospital. That bluff monarch convert- 
ed the hospital into a palace, and the 
marsh into a pleasure-ground. During 
subsequent reigns, it was used as a nur- 
sery for deer and partly for a tilting- 
ground. Charles I. made it the site of 
a royal managerie, and began planting 
trees. Thecouncil of the Commonwealth, 
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after demolishing the King’s houses, pro- 
posed to cut down the royal trees, “that 
no footsteps of monarchy might remain 
unviolated””—a proposal which was not, 
however, carried into execution. Charles 
II. enlarged the park, and had it planted 
by the celebrated Le Notre. In Evelyn’s 
diary there is a record of the progress of 
the works from 1660 to 1663. It was 
within that period that the canal was 
dug and the ornamental water led in; 
the walks and drives, rides and mall, 
laid out; the borders lined with trees, 
and the lake stocked with fish and aquat- 
ic fowl. It was here, in the winter of 
1662-3, that the returned royalists ex- 
hibited feats of skating they had learned 
during their exile—that amusement be- 
ing then first introduced into England. 
It was in the park of St. James that 
Charles II. gained much of that popu- 
larity which he always retained among 
the middle classes. At early morning, 
feeding his fowls; late in the evening, 
swimming his dogs; at midday, with 
his courtiers, playing at mall; or in the 
gloaming, wooing “ Mrs. Nellie,” or ca- 
ressing the Duchess of Cleveland; he 
made the park a legal sanctuary in which 
no process could be served nor arrest 
made, no seditious language used nor 
passage-at-arms permitted. Though the 
whole aspect of St. James’ Park has been 
changed since those days —evergreens 
substituted for trees and flower-beds for 
formal paths—Rosamond’s Pond, the 
old solace for disappointed lovers, con- 
verted into a lawn of velvet green-sward, 
and the terraced slope from Pall Mall 
supplanted by a grand stairway and an 
imposing column—the old names of the 
walks and playgrounds of the seventeenth 
century still hold theirown. Spring Gar- 
dens and Carleton Walk, Nellie’s Cove 
and James’ Retreat, are as well known 
to leisure-seekers now as they once were 
to the Court ladies of the Restoration. 
Crane Corner points out the place where 
the kind-hearted monarch rescued his 
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favorite bird from the hold of a hound, 
and Bird- Cage Avenue, where the road 
was lined with aviaries of his numerous 
pets. 

After Charles II., St. James’ Park fell 
into royal disfavor. Though it contin- 
ued for several generations to be a fa- 
vorite promenade for the upper classes, 
fashion gradually abandoned it to the 
citizens. Hyde Park, with its greater 
capacities and more remote situation, 
succeeded it as the resort of the gentry. 
Though almost every sovereign for two 
hundred years has added to its improve- 
ments, its use has long been monopo- 
lized by the middle and lower classes. 
Queen Caroline alone wanted to shut 
the people out, and consulted Walpole 
as to the cost of converting it into a roy- 
al garden. “Only three crowns, your 
Majesty,” replied the caustic minister. 
It was too much. The people rarely 
yield in England what they have once 
obtained. To preserve its right of way, 
the Temple shuts its garden- gates one 
day of every year. Temple Bar belongs 
to the city, and not to the Crown: the 
monarch of all the millions who thread 
its portals every week-day—only the 
monarch —may not pass beneath its 
arch without demanding the keys from 
the Lord Mayor. When Halifax shut 
off the foot-path, used for centuries, 
across Hampton domain, Timothy Ben- 
net, a cobbler, forced him to open it by 
a suit at law. So Queen Caroline for- 
bore to provoke a rebellion of the peo- 
ple by appropriating St. James’ Park. 
The right of wandering at their own will 
in this wilderness of beauty is sacred to 
Londoners. From early morning to long 
past midnight—for the gates, though 
guarded by the police, are never closed 
—people lounge on the seats, stroll by 
the water-side, and regale themselves 
under the branches of the wide -spread- 
ing cedars. Soon after day-break of a 
summer’s day, there is nothing in all the 
metropolis that can compare with’ it in 
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beauty. The air is filled with the fra- 
grance of flowers; crimson roses in 
flush clusters rise in pyramids, like sen- 
tinels guarding the paths ; dense groves 
‘of rhododendrons—their broad blossoms 
of yellow, pink, and purple intermingling 
like the stars of a shower of rockets — 
dazzle the eyes; delicate creepers, trail- 
ing their filmy flowers, wind spirally from 
branch to branch, drooping their bell- 
shaped cups toward the soil, or unfold- 
ing their petals to the sky; and the tend- 
ed beds are carpeted with the myriad 
flowers, of all hues, that owe allegiance 
to the sun, from blood-red peonies in 
pyramidal piles to the blue-eyed forget- 
me-nots that twinkle in the grass. If to 
this are added songs of birds, the vari- 
ous calls to their young of aquatic fowls, 
and the soothing drip of the fountains, 
the reader will understand why St. 
James’ Park seems to the London cit- 
izen hardly less than an earthly para- 
dise. 

The reminiscences connected with this 
delightful spot, embrace many important 
facts of English history. Charles I. 
crossed this park on his way to execu- 
tion at Whitehall, on the fatal 3oth of 
January, 1649, and on his route pointed 
out a tree planted by his brother, Prince 
Henry. It was here that Cromwell con- 
sulted Whitelock on the policy of mak- 
ing himself King, and met with the 
rebuff he never forgave. Charles II., 
while walking in the Mall, received the 
first intimation of the pretended Popish 
plot of the infamous Oates. Of late 
years, though the heroic days of the 
park are gone, there are constantly oc- 
curring jubilant incidents which connect 
it with royalty. Salutes are fired here 
on days of public rejoicing; grand mili- 
tary shows are held on the parade- 
ground which flanks its eastern limit; 
and whenever the Queen goes to Parlia- 
ment, it is along the Mall that the brill- 
iant cortége leisurely advances, amid 
shouts and cheers of admiring subjects. 
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Memories of other sorts are awakened 
by glimpses of architecture which are 
caught now and then between the vistas 
of the trees, turn to what point of the 
compass the visitor may. There are the 
grand towers of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the gray-grown walls and but- 
tresses of Westminster Abbey, on one 
side, and the imposing front of Bucking- 
ham Palace on the other. The palace 
of St. James rears on the north its moss- 
covered turrets and dingy facade; Marl- 
borough House, whose annals are yet to 
be written, and Carleton House, whose 
orgies, pray heaven, never may be, keep- 
ing it company; and on the south stands 
the house of John Milton, associated with 
the memories not only of the great poet, 
but of Swift and Goldsmith, Prior and 
Jeremy Bentham, Hazlit and Haydon, 
Charles Lamb and his poor sister. To 
these may be added the towering memo- 
rial to the Duke of York; the palatial 
club-houses in Pall Mall; the gorgeous 
monument of the heroes of the Crimean 
War, and the princely mansions of Re- 
gent Street, as it ascends to where Pic- 
cadilly debouches into the Quadrant. 
Besides the six parks that have been 
named in this article as within the bound- 
aries of the great metropolis, there are 
Primrose Hill and Hampstead Heath, 
two spots widely different, in belongings 
and outworks, from each other and from 
all the rest, which are also sacredly pre- 
served for exercise and recreation: The 
former is the arcadia of the genuine Cock- 
ney—the man who was born, grew up, 
and has always lived, within the sound 
of Bow Bells; the latter, of the west end 
middle ciass, who are secking pure air 
for themselves or their children, and 
whose avocations or purses do not per- 
mit a more extended journey. The for- 
mer is almost treeless; the latter is thick 
in parts with pines of stunted growth. 
Primrose Hill invites the city maidens 
to pluck wild flowers on May-day; Hamp- 
stead Heath offers to boys and girls, roist- 
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ering undergraduates and hoiden school- 
girls, all the romping delights of the 
country, without its distance. Both 
Primrose Hill and Hampstead Heath 
are in a state of nature, neither walks 
nor drives, streams nor fountains, flow- 
ering shrubs nor tended gardens, lend- 
ing either of them their attractions. 
And yet, perhaps from their very bald- 
ness of all cultivation, perhaps from the 
contrast they present to the parks and 
squares of the metropolis, they are spots 
during the warm season of great and 
constant resort. Including these, the 
breathing- places of Londcn comprise 
more than five thousand acres of ground. 

The English are said to be a plodding 
race, in comparison with the Italians and 
French, or even the Germans. I doubt 
it. Without the thriftlessness of the 


first, the frivolity of the second, or the 
enthusiasm of the last of these nations, 
the English people—from peers in their 
shooting- grounds, to peasants at their 


skittles—seem to me to understand the 
true philosophy of living. What we 
Americans fail to comprehend, they 
seem to know by intuition—the luxury of 
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leisure hourg. Enter the grassy shades 
of the most remote London park on any 
summer’s day, and the universal splash- 
ing sound of falling water will be dead- 
ened and the rural loveliness of the 
scene forgotten at once by the hum and 
prattle, and laughter and shouts, of chil- 
dren; by the sudden gleams of white 
dresses and flying maidens; by table- 
cloths spread in quiet nooks, and load- 
ed with viands and potables ; by a good- 
humored, round- faced dame presiding 
at the repast; and by the unmistakable 
London citizen, 
“Of credit and renown,” 

seated, with eyes half closed, and back 
against a tree, enjoying the rare and ex- 
quisite delight of doing nothing. This 
agreeable party presents but an isolated 
specimen of what is going on itt from 
fifty to a hundred other places within 
the inclosure. You hear everywhere 
echoes of laughter and shouts of glee. 
You see everywhere life let out of school. 
And not Germans in their beer-gardens, 
nor Frenchmen hob-nobbing at social 
tea-drinking on the Boulevards, nor Ital- 
ians at festival or carnival, enjoy life more. 
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N the roth of November, we set 
sail, in the bark Car/otta, from 


Mazatlan for Guaymas. With a light 
southerly wind, or land-breeze, we grad- 
ually lost the shores of Sinaloa below 
the horizon, and by sunset our prow was 
fairly directed up the Gulf of California. 
Our course was uninterrupted for two or 
three days, with a fair but light souther- 
ly breeze, when we encountered the strong 
head-winds trom the north-west, which 
at this season of the year prevail, sweep- 
ing at times furiously down the gulf. A 
strong current is created by this wind, 
retarding, to some extent, the progress 


of vessels bound up the gulf. During 
the rainy season, which is in the sum- 
mer months, the winds are from the 
south, as also the currents. 

In the month of May, 1858, while I 
was on a passage, in the schooner Gen- 
ova, to San Blas trom San Francisco, in 
latitude about 28° north, and longitude 
115° west, off the west coast of Lower 
California, I threw overboard some bot- 
tles containing notes, with directions 
to the finder of any of them to send the 
same to San Francisco. The following 
season one of these bottles was picked 
up at the mouth of Culiacan River, some 
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distance up the gulf, on the southern 
shore. The bottle was transmitted as 
requested, with a note of the locality, 
etc., where it was found; thus: indicat- 
ing the direction of the current south- 
ward, until the summer gales change it 
to the northward, or up the gulf. 

These currents, however, are of but 
slight consideration, and the winter 
winds, which are like the north-west 
winds on the coast of Upper California 
in the summer, are not regarded with 
any great degree of anxiety by mariners. 
During two or three days after leaving 
Mazatlan, we occasionally came in sight 
of the land on the southern side of the 
gulf, the shores of which are low and 
sandy, and the water shoal for some 
distance out. 

On ‘the morning of the 23d, no land 
being in sight, we were visited by a land- 
bird of the owl species: the small, bur- 
rowing owl (Athene hypogea, Bonap.), 
which is common in California and other 
portions of western North America, and 
generally found living in the deserted 
burrows of ground-squirrels. The wind 
being fresh from the north-west, it was 
probably blown from the coast of Lower 
California. The poor little fellow was 
completely exhausted when he reached 
our vessel, where he remained in the 
rigging for two days, occasionally mak- 
ing excursions in quest of land, and again 
returning, until at last he was captured 
by one of the crew, and was soon placed 
among my collection of specimens. A 
mocking-bird (A/imus polvglottus, Boie.) 
also visited us in the same distressed 
condition: he, too, was captured and 
caged. It is not strange that any little 
incident of this kind should awaken feel- 
ings of interest within us, while in the 
dreary solitudes of the ocean. 

On the 25th, the monotony of our sea- 
life was considerably enlivened, as we 
found ourselves sailing, witha fine breeze, 
among the islands adjacent the coast of 
Lower California. The islands of Es- 
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piritu Santo (Holy Ghost), San José, 
Santa Cruz, and other lesser saints too 
numerous to mention, present a pictur- 
esque appearance when seen from a dis- 
tance; but upon nearer inspection, they 
prove to be forbidding in aspect, desti- 
tute of water or vegetation, and exceed- 
ingly rugged and rocky. Some of them 
have needle-like peaks penetrating the 
clouds. 

The next morning was calm and beau- 
tiful; the air balmy, soft, and refreshing; 
the sea as smooth as a mirror; and what 
is worthy of remark, there was not the 
least perceptible swell or heaving of the 
waters. When down in the cabin, one 
could scarcely realize being on board a 
vessel at sea. Westward of us, we saw 
the island of Catalina, and the larger one 
of Carmen, with their sharp and rugged 
outlines rising from the bosom of the 
quiet sea like phantoms of the deep. 
The island of Carmen contains great 


quantities of salt, crystallized by the 
evaporation of salt water, which inun- 
dates, at high tide, some shallow la- 


goons existing upon it. Considerable 
quantities of this salt are shipped to San 
Francisco. Similar deposits are also 
found on the islands of the Tres Marias, 
off the coast of San Blas, and also near 
the mouth of the Yaqui River, in So- 
nora. 

At the approach of sunset, the distant 
islands and peaks of the main-land as- 
sumed various strange shapes, caused 
by aerial refraction; and soon the sun 
bade us adieu, sinking behind the sharp 
peaks of Lower California, leaving in his 
train the gorgeous splendor of red, pur- 
ple, and violet-tinted clouds in the west. 

On the night of the joth, a heavy 
shower of rain fell, accompanied by a 
squall, which lastec only a few moments. 
Rain is said to be of very unusual occur- 
rence this season of the year, in and 
about Guaymas. ‘The following morn- 
ing we were in sight of the port, which 
is well indicated from afar by a very con- 
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spicuous landmark, called “Tetas de 
Cabra” (teats of a goat)—two conical- 
shaped rocks crowning the summit of a 
hill, a short distance north of the en- 
trance of the port, not unlike in form 
what their name implies. Ina few hours 
more we passed the island, which lies in 
the entrance, and with a gentle breeze 
sailed majestically into the smooth wa- 
ters of the bay. It is completely land- 
locked, and resembles a placid little lake, 
surrounded by hills. Our vessel dis- 
charged her cargo alongside the small 
mole, there being no commotion whatev- 
er in the water, and no danger of a ship 
thumping against the rocks. 

The city of Guaymas, which is situat- 
ed at the head of the bay, does not pre- 
sent a very inviting appearance. As we 
enter the bay, the town reminds one of 
a very extensive brick-yard, and the de- 
lusion is considerably augmented by the 
reddish color of the barren, rocky hills 
which surround the bay and city; besides, 
the uniform, flat, and uncouth Jook of the 
houses, with but little regard to archi- 
tecture, when seen at a distance is not un- 
like an accumulation of brick-kilns. But 
doubtless this style of building is best 
adapted to a climate, which, during the 
summer months, is excessively hot; and, 
as I was informed, at that season the 
hot winds from the barren country of 
the interior rush through the only gap 
of the mountains, like the heated air 
from the blasts of a furnace. It is then 
that the thick walls of their houses, with 
closed doors, enable the inhabitants to 
breathe, and upon their flat roofs to 
sleep at night. The surface of the hills 
around the city is exceedingly barren, 
and completely destitute of vegetation, 
save the eternal cactus, which grows in 
clumps among the rocks. The town is 
not embellished with a single tree; the 
eye secks in vain for those beautiful 
palms that ornament nearly all the trop- 
ical towns on the sea-coast. The rear 
of the city is overhung by a reddish-col- 
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ored mountain, which seems to dispute 
the small space of ground upon which 
the city is built, and appears to crowd it 
into the bay. After a copious shower of 
rain which had fallen the night previous, 
the atmosphere was rendered fresh and 
delightful; indeed, I do not remember 
of ever having breathed an air so pure, 
or beheld a sky so clearly blue. The 
purity of the climate is exhibited in ‘the 
healthy appearance of the people. 

I was shown the grave of the unfortu- 
nate Count Boulbon, which lies neglect- 
ed, without a stone to mark the spot, 
within the walls of the cemetery. This 
burying - ground is situated immediately 
on the shore of tht bay, about half a mile 
from town. The hulk of the vessel, which 
carried the Count and his followers to 
Guaymas, lies near the shore, not far 
from the spot where he is buried, a sad 
monument of that disastrous expedition. 
The fate of the filibustering expedition— 
which was mainly fitted out in San Fran- 
cisco, California, headed by the French 
Count de Boulbon, and sailed for Lower 
California and Guaymas, about the year 
1850—is too well known to the public for 
an account of ithere. The reckless ad- 
venture proved an entire failure; and the 
Count and some of his officers, after hav- 
ing been taken prisoners, were publicly 
shot in the Plaza of Guaymas. 

In my excursions in the vicinity of 
Guaymas, I found but few land-birds, 
but farther in the interior the ornitholo- 
gy is much nfore interesting. The facil- 
ities for traveling in the interior are none 
of the best, and it is very unsafe to go 
alone; consequently, my explorations 
were limited. There is a good stage- 
road to Hermosilla, comparatively safe ; 
but even here the stages are often rob- 
bed, and the passengers ill-treated. That 
Sonora possesses a fine climate, no one 
can dispute ; that it abounds in extraor- 
dinary mineral wealth is undoubtedly 
true; that there are many beautiful val- 
leys and plains, and large tracts of ara- 
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ble lands, is a well-established fact, in 
which our American explorers have all 
agreed. 

There is a vast country in the north- 
eastern part of Sonora as yet but little 
known. It is the home of the revengeful 
Apache: there he reigns supreme and 
unconquered, and from thence he makes 
frequent incursions upon the frontier set- 
tlements, murdering the inhabitants and 
running off their cattle. These are old 
and well-known facts, and the depreda- 
tions are continued to the present day, 
with that cunning and savage brutality 
which make the name of Apache a terror 
to the Mexicans. The country can never 
be civilized, the mines*can not be work- 
ed, nor the farms cultivated, until the un- 
tamable Apache is exterminated. 

There is no fresh water in Guaymas ; 
the wells are brackish; consequently, 
the water used is brought in cowhide 
bags, thrown across the backs of don- 
keys, from a distance of three leagues. 
The water is carried around in this man- 
ner to the dwellings, and sold by the 
cantina, or jar. A cow’s-horn, being 
stuck in one corner of the bag, acts as a 
faucet. This primitive and novel way 
of carrying water strikes a “gringo” as 
presenting a very ludicrous appearance. 

At length the day arrived for our de- 
parture. We were ready and on board 
by 5 p.M. The air was calm, and the 
evening beautiful. The last rays of the 
departing sun were reflected from the 
surrounding hills, and seémed to lend 
a roseate tint to the smooth waters of the 
bay. I was admiring the scene, when 
suddenly the sweet sounds of music 
arose from the shore. It was soon an- 
nounced on board that we were about to 
be treated to a visit from Governor Pes- 
quiera and suite. ‘Three or four boats 
were pulling slowly off from shore to- 
ward us, crowded with the red uniforms 
of the soldiers and musicians. The 
scene, which was picturesque and im- 
posing, was rendered the more attract- 
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ive by the music of the two bands which 
accompanied the Governor on board. 


. When on deck, they were entertained 


by our accommodating Captain with re- 
freshments, in the form of brandy and 
claret. Both bands continued to play 
alternately, and an hour was spent very 
convivially, if not with a considerable 
degree of hilarity. Tite Governor was 
also accompanied by some of the lead- 
ing citizens of the place. He was rather 
a good-looking man of about forty-five, 
with a determined, but not disagreeable, 
expression of countenance. During our 
conversation, he informed me that he 
was desirous of encouraging American 
emigration to settle on the Yaqui River, 
where he would grant them lands. These 
lands are said to be of great extent, and 
the best in the State of Sonora. They 
are at present, however, occupied by the 
Yaqui Indians, who are hostile to any 
intrusion. At length, the party left us 
and returned slowly to shore, the oars 
keeping time to the notes of the music. 
The full moon was just rising over the 
distant mountains, looking as bright as 
if she had been polished for the occa- 
sion. Our anchor was soon hoisted, 
and, with a gentle breeze from the land, 
we glided smoothly out of the bay, as the 
last plaintive strains of the bugle echoed 
among the hills of Guaymas. Once more 
upon the rippled waters of the gulf, and, 
with a fair wind, we reached the port of 
Mazatlan in three days. 

It was truly refreshing to once more 
enter the port of this beautiful little city 
—the queen city of the Mexican coast 
— especially after returning from the bar- 
ren shores about Guaymas, which some 
of the people of Mazatlan call the *77- 
con del Lnferno,” from its excessive high 
temperature during the summer months. 
The eye was no longer pained by gazing 
upon red and barren rocks. The hills 
and valleys around Mazatlan are covered 
with trees and shrubs of perpetual verd- 
ure, and the beautiful cocoa-palms, that 
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lift their feathery branches above the 
houses of the city, give a pleasing effect 
and an air of comfort to the place. 

I found Mazatlan unusually quiet. The 
stranger is astonished at meeting so few 
persons in the streets of a place which 
is the chief sea-port for so extensive a 
district. This peculiarity is, however, 
common to all the Mexican towns, wide- 
ly contrasting with the busy throngs to 
be seen in the streets of our own native 
cities. Thestreets are narrow, and rough- 
ly paved; but are kept remarkaby clean, 
by order of the municipal government. 
Most of the houses are large and com- 
modious, well adapted to the climate. 
They are built in the old Moorish style, 
and nearly all provided with capacious 
court- yards, in the centres of which are 
usually large cisterns, for catching rain- 
water —this being the main dependence 
for a pure and necessary article. All 
the fatios—even those of the most hum- 
ble—are tastefully ornamented with flow- 
ers. 


The principal resort for evening prom- 
enades is the beautiful square in the cen- 
tre of the city. This little A/aza was 
donated to the city, in its early history, 
by a Manila merchant, one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the place, long since dead. 
It still retains his name—Za Plasa de 


Machada. It is handsomely ornament- 
ed with orange-trees; and an ample num- 
ber of large and commodious seats sur- 
round the whole square, upon which one 
may recline and enjoy his cigar, and at 
the same time see many pretty Se@er7- 
tes pass and repass, in their graceful 
and gay dresses. 

The population of Mazatlan is of a 
mixed character (miscegenation being 
tolerated throughout the republic), and 
is estimated, at present, to be about 
20,000. Situated upon a neck of land, 
or promontory, extending into the sea, 
it is admirably located to receive the 
benetits of the prevailing sea- breezes 
from every quarter, rendering the cli- 
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mate both healthy and agreeable, the 
mercury seldom reaching above go, in 
the shade, during the summer months, 
or falling below 65°, in winter. The 
country contiguous to the city is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and fertile, contain- 
ing many rich valleys, well adapted to 
the cultivation of corn, tobacco, cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, and other tropical pro- 
ductions. Large bodies of land situated 
on the Mazatlan River are the richest in 
the vicinity, and the best adapted for 
farms. These large tracts of land are 
but rudely cultivated by the natives, in 
small patches of corn, beans, melons, etc. 

In the years 1864-5, a number of 
American farmers, from California, at- 
tempted the cultivation of cotton on the 
Mazatlan River and other places, and in 
this enterprise they would have eventu- 
ally succeeded, but for the frequent rev- 
olutiong and pronunciamientos, which 
carried off their laborers, and even their 
mules, at a crisis when they were most 
needed for farm duty. They all finally 
became disgusted with a country in which 
no protection was extended them; but, 
on the contrary, every obstacle seemed 
to have been thrown in their way by the 
Government officials to complete their 
ruin, and cause their departure from a 
land in which Americans are not yet 
wanted. 

The same fate awaited the numerous 
mining companies formed in California 
for working the silver mines in north- 
western Mexico. Millions of dollars in 
gold was spent in this State (Sinaloa) 
and Sonora, in the vain attempt at mak- 
ing these mines profitable. Machinery 
—some of the heaviest kind—was trans- 
ported over the most diffjcult mountain- 
roads; mills were erected, and old mines 
drained of the water that had remained 
in them since the Spaniards were driven 
from the country. Some of these mines 
proved to be worthless, while others 
could have been made to yield a protit, 
were it not for the blind policy of the 
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Government, in prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of either the ores or bullion. The 
miners became satisfied that the richest 
mines could not be worked to an ad- 
vantage, when they were even compelled 
to pay twenty-eight per cent. to the Mint 
for having their silver coined. These, 
as well as many other incumbrances, 
forced upon them by the Government, 
ended in the abandonment of the enter- 
prise; the mills were left to rust and 
fall to decay where they had been built, 
and the mines again filled with water. 
Their silent chambers will, in all proba- 
bility, never again resound to the pick 
and shovel, until a new era in the histo- 
ry of Mexico commences. 

The pearl-fishery is still carried on in 
the gulf, with more or less success. I 
was informed by a German merchant of 
this place, who is engaged in purchasing 
the pearls for the European market, that 
the value of the yield for the year 1868 
amounted to $40,000. To procure the 
oyster, the primitive mode of diving, by 
the native Mexican Indians, is still used. 
Doubtless a greater success would at- 
tend the use of the diving or dredging 
apparatus, either of which might be used 
in deeper water than could be reach- 
ed by the ordinary method of diving. 
The shell which produces the rich pur- 
ple dye that was so much sought after 
by the ancient Mexicans, for coloring 
their fabrics, is found clinging to the 
rocks in many localities on this coast, 
and I also found it in the Island of So- 
corro, which is situated about 260 miles 
west of Cape Corrientes. I have seen 
the Indians collecting this dye in the 
Bay of Banderas, below San Blas, from 
the shells as qhey clung to the rocks. 
After the shell is detached trom the 
rock, the substance is ejected by the 
animal, and caught in small cups by the 
collector. This beautiful purple dye is 
held in high estimation by the Zapotaco 
Indians, of ‘Tehuantepec, for coloring 
the cotton cloth of their own manuiact- 
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ure. Six yards of their cotton fabric— 
which is woven on a small, native hand- 
loom, and is just enough for a single 
skirt for a woman—sells, when tinted 
with this peculiar dye, for $16 or $20. 

A large species of limpet (Patella 
Mexicana), which the Mexicans call 
“lapis,” is found in some localities, and 
is quite abundant, growing upon the 
rocks. This shell is often used by the 
natives for dishes, or basins. Indeed, I 
have sometimes found jt very convenient 
in my rambles upon the coast, for want 
of something better, as a soup- plate or 
water-cup. 

There are many beautiful shells in the 
Gulf of California. Oysters, of large 
size and good flavor, as well as the pearl- 
oyster, are found abounding at many 
points in the gulf. A species of oyster 
found in the esteros, growing in clusters 
upon the branches of the mangrove- 
bushes, is not considered wholesome: 
they are small and generally thin. 

From the “Olas Altas” we may pass 
across a narrow neck of land, with a 
density of houses upon it, to the south- 
ern side, which fronts the bay. Here a 
long beach stretches away to the south- 
ward. This part of the city is composed 
mostly of native huts, occupied by boat- 
men, fishermen, and the poorer classes. 
But the beach is a fine walk, and not 
uninteresting. The new-comer is at 
once struck with the strangeness of the 
scene around him: the careless dress of 
the natives, their idle habits, and the pict- 
uresqueness of their habitations. We 
are surprised at the tameness and num- 
bers of the black vultures, or, as the 
Mexicans call them, sepilotes (Cathartes 
atratus). ‘They line the beach at times, 
feeding upon the offal there found. Some- 
times, in company with the Caracara ea- 
gle (Polvborus Auduboniz), they may be 
seen sitting upon the roofs of houses 
and on the fences, in rows, looking very 
lazy indeed; but they are the scaven- 
gers, and, for their wholesome services 
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in that sanitary department, are permit- 
ted to do just as they please. As we 
walk along, picking up now and then a 
shell, we frighten numbers of crabs, like 
huge spiders, darting with the quickness 
of thought to their holes burrowed in the 
sand. Occasionally our ears are greet- 
ed with the songs of the large boat- tail 
grackles (Qu/sca/us), with brilliant steel- 
blue plumage, sitting among the dark- 
green foliage of the higara (/7cws A mer- 
icana), which shades the huts of the na- 
tives. These birds are very tame, fre- 
quenting the streets and yards of the 
dwellings, and even venturing so far_as 
to pick the crumbs from the table. The 
cow-pen blackbirds — of which there are 
two species (J/olothrus pecoris and AZ, 
@ncus)—also love their society, and 
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though less musical, are equally as tame. 
Gray pelicans, gulls, terns, and gannets 
are seen skimming over the bay, in pur- 
suit of their finny prey; while over our 
heads sails the graceful frigate-bird, with 
its long tapering wings, or the wary fish- 
hawk, with its shrill scream. 

Outside of the city, we find many trees 
and shrubs that are interesting: among 
which are, the tamarind-tree, with its 
graceful foliage and pods of acid fruit; 
the wide-spreading mimosa, casting its 
grateful shade over the panting herd; 
acacias, with sweet blossoms and thorns 
innumerable ; and the giant cactus (Ce- 
reus giganteus), rearing its fluted stem 
from thirty to forty feet, and amid whose 
myriad of spines the woodpecker often 
bores its nest. 


SHAKES. 


VERY body in and around Nor- 
E way Flat was acquainted with 
Shakes. 
ite, and every one’s laughing -stock. 
What his real name was, no one on the 
Flat, excepting the postmaster, knew or 


Shakes was every one’s favor- 


seemed at all anxious to ascertain. In 
outward appearance, he was a specimen 
of debased humanity. Debauchery was 
indelibly stamped upon every feature. 
It was deemed a rare sight to see him 
with a clean face. Streaks of gray forc- 
ed themselves through the accumulations 
that clung to his long, matted locks and 
untrimmed beard. A coarse, blue, wool- 
en overshirt, with tattered sleeves, cov- 
ered his back, from whence many doubt- 
ed whether it had been removed since 
the day he first put it on, in Griffin’s 
store, twelve months ago. His duck 
pants had completely lost their original 
whiteness, and were tucked into a well- 
worn, much-patched pair of gum-boots. 
The veritable felt hat, worn by him in 


52, still maintained its usual position on 
the side of his head. The only change 
it had apparently undergone since then, 
was that a piece of an old rubber coat 
now constituted the crown. 

Shakes’ history, outside of the pre- 
cincts of Norway Flat, was wrapped in 
complete mystery. Even the time of 
his arrival in the camp was unknown. 
Brown, the proprietor of the “ Occident- 
al” — Norway Flat’s principal hotel, 
drinking and dancing - saloon—and also 
one of the pioneers of the place, assert- 
ed, “Shakes bummed around here when 
I fust ’rived, in 52.” It was generally 
believed that he hailed from the temper- 
ance State of Maine. Shakes, however, 
was no “temperance man” himself; to 
the contrary, he had earned the unen- 
viable reputation of being an inveterate 
“whisky bummer.” No one had ever 
known him to pass a single night on the 
Flat “out of his cups.” It is true that 
these constant imbibings had so enfee- 
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bled his system as to cause him to read- 
ily succumb to its influence. 

A lonely log-cabin stood on the hill- 
side. Shakes owned it, and professed 
to be its occupant; but seldom, if ever, 
crossed its threshold. The bar-room 
of some one or other of the numerous 
drinking - hells was his home: the floor, 
a bench, or a faro-table, was his bed. 

Although a slave to his appetite for 
intoxicating liquor, none of its vendors 
on Norway Flat were much the richer 
for having Shakes as their customer. It 
was seldom that a coin passed from his 
hands to the bar-keeper’s drawer; but 
drink he must have, and somehow or oth- 
er he always managed to obtain it. The 
manner in which it was obtained was 
but a secondary consideration to him. 
Nothing was too humiliating or too de- 
grading for him to do for it. When beg- 
ging failed, strategy was immediately 
resorted to, and in this he was invaria- 
bly successful. He would enter the sa- 
loon, go up to the bar with thumb and 
forefinger inserted in his pocket, and ad- 
dress the bar-keeper thus: 

“T say, bar-keep, hurry up; give me a 
‘brandy straight.’ ” 

The bar-keeper would first cast a 
glance at the position of the hand, and 
then tender the bottle to Shakes, who 
would unconcernedly drink, “ Here’s 
luck,” and retire from the counter with- 
out paying. 

“Ho, Shakes!” 

“Er” 

“Come and see me.” 

“No, thankee; don’t feel like it now; 
jest had un.” 

And the bar-keeper learned that he 
was duped once more, but dared not at- 
tempt to punish his deceiver. The in- 
dignation of the entire camp would most 
assuredly fall upon the individual who 
dared to abuse Shakes. He was Norway 
Flat’s “privileged character.” ‘Likes 
his whisky, I know; but he’s a harm- 
less, good-natured old devil for all that,” 
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was the sentiment universally expressed 
by the members of that little mining 
community. 

Inebriate as he was, Shakes was not 
indolent. He was always, in sunshine or 
rain, engaged in chopping cord-wood, or 
in riving shakes—long shingles; from 
which latter occupation he received his 
nickname. The sun rose on Shakes en- 
tering the woods: it set upon him mak- 
ing a “bee-line” for the “ Pony Saloon.” 
Fire- wood’ was worth $6 a cord, and 
shakes $16 a thousand, in those days, 
on Norway Flat. Shakes always chop- 
ped from two to three cords per day. 
$3 a cord he paid * Billy the boatman”’ 
for hauling it, which, of course, consid- 
erably diminished his earnings; still, 
there was a good margin left. How it 
came to pass that he should always be 
poor, could never be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. His condition of being, what 
he termed, “flat broke,” was patent to 
all, and was considered another of the 
mysteries of his peculiar life that no one 
cared to solve, and accepted unques- 
tioned. 

Norway Flat, since the time of its dis- 
covery, in ’52, had continued to be a 
prosperous mining camp. The fabulous 
yield of many of its claims had been re- 
ported in the columns of the leading 
newspapers of the civilized world. Nu- 
merous opportunities had been offered 
Shakes to become the possessor of 
ground of a promising character, sub- 
sequently proving rich. Mining, how- 
ever, possessed no attractions for him. 
There existed no affinity between his 
nature and the excitement of the aver- 
age gold-miner’s life. He never owned 
a foot of mining ground, “and didn’t in- 
tend to,” he was accustomed to say; “I 
go fur the sure thing.” Even when the 
Wake-up Jake Company struck a two- 
ounces-to-the-pan prospect, Shakes de- 
clined staking off the adjoining ground, 
then vacant, and upon which he was at 
the time chopping wood. That same 
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piece of ground afterward proved the 
richest spot on the whole Flat, nearly 
twelve hundred ounces being obtained 
from it as the proceeds of one day’s 
washing. This lack of enterprise—this 
disinclination to venture—was supposed 
to be the morbid offspring of his dissi- 
pated career. The only things for which 
he appeared to have any care were his 
axe, cross-cut saw, and frewer. These 
constituted his entire stock in trade, and 
for them he cherished something bor- 
dering upon affection. 

Shakes was viewed as one of Norway 
Flat’s fixtures. It had been settled long 
ago in the minds of its inhabitants that 
his bones would decay in the little cem- 
etery on the knoll overlooking the Flat. 
The idea of his removing was never for 
a moment entertained by any one in that 
secluded community. Shakes and Nor- 
way Flat had grown up with one anoth- 
er. Norway Flat was Shakes’ home. 
If he possessed a home elsewhere, he 


had never been heard to speak of it. 


The winter of ’59 had set in. It was 
about the middle of November. The 
ground was covered with several inches 
of snow. The tinkling of sleigh -bells 
was heard in the distance, and the little 
town on the Flat was instantly thrown 
into a commotion. It was all occasion- 
ed by the arrival of “ Barnard’s Monthly 
Express.” The arrival of the express 
was an important event in the otherwise 
monotonous routine of every-day life at 
Norway Flat; for, be it remembered, 
that the era of wagon-roads and railways 
had not then been inaugurated, and com- 
munication between that mountain re- 
treat and civilization was, at best, infre- 
quent and uncertain. Among the anx- 
ious faces, awaiting the opening of the 
little wicket of the post-office and the 
distribution of letters, appeared that of 
Shakes. Shortly afterward, he was ob- 
served intently perusing a letter. 

“Dam’d ’f I don’t make tracks fur 
hum,” he suddenly exclaimed, and as 
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suddenly bade farewell to Norway Flat 
and its surroundings. ° 

That evening Shakes was missed from 
his usual haunts, and it soon became 
generally known that he had left the 
Flat. This was an unprecedented epi- 
sode in Norway Flat’s history. Noth- 
ing had ever occurred before to disturb 
its uniform equanimity, excepting the 
shooting of Red Alick by Russian Bill 
ina moment of frenzied excitement, pro- 
duced in the heat of a discussion as to 
the merits of the parties then engaged 
in the Crimean War. His departure 
was the universal topic of conversation 
around every fireside and in every bar- 
room in the camp. The speculations as 
to the cause were as varied as they were 
improbable. 

The thermometer, at Brown’s, that 
evening, indicated fifteen degrees below 
zero; but no fears were harbored in the 
mind of any one as to the safety of the 
one who had so unceremoniously left 
the camp, “homeward bound.” 

Weeks passed on, and nothing had 
been seen or heard of Shakes since his 
departure. Norway Flat had almost for- 
gotten him. Brown, the landlord of the 
“Occidental,” was standing in his door- 
way, gazing abstractédly at the distant 
windings of the “down country”’ trail. 
It was only the previous day that a 
prospecting party had passed along it 
from the Flat, bound for the deserted 
mining camp of Diggers’ Delight, situat- 
ed about ten miles distant. His thoughts 
naturally recurred to their departure and 
prospects. Suddenly, his quick eye de- 
tected in the distance a group of men 
slowly trudging toward the Flat, and 
was somewhat astonished to recognize 
in them the prospectors of Diggers’ De- 
light returning, bearing with thema heavy 
burden. The news soon spread that 
Shakes had been found dead at Dig- 
gers’ Delight. It was evident that night 
had overtaken him there, and that he 
had determined to spend it in one of the 
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deserted shanties. The fire-place had 
been filled by him’ with wood, ready for 
the match; but it remained unkindled. 
Why, no one could answer. The ver- 
dict of all who heard the story, was, that 
he had fallen a victim to the severity of 
the weather on the evening of the day 
he left the Flat, or, as they expressed it, 
“friz dead.” 

In an inside pocket of a vest worn un- 
derneath his ragged overshirt, a packet 
of letters was found, all of which were 
written in the same handwriting, and 
addressed to “James Wilkinson, Esq., 
Norway Flat.” Sundry photographs 
were also discovered in the same pocket 
—one of an aged lady, another of a 
woman in the prime of life, and the rest, 
of three beautiful girls of from ten to 
fifteen years of age. All the letters bore 


the same post-mark, ““——, Me.” Each 
envelope was indorsed in pencil mark, 


THE DEAD. [Sepr. 


“ Recd. (date), J. W.” One of them was 
indorsed, “ Recd. Novr. 17, 1859, J. W.” 
That was the day that Shakes left Nor- 
way Flat. Its contents explained the 
mystery of his life and poverty, and ran 


thus : 
—, Mainz, August 30, 1859. 

My Dear Yames: Your last remittance of $250 
has been duly received, and the mortgage on the 
farm is now paid. . . . Have you not impover- 
ished yourself to keep us in comparative luxury? 
We have wanted nothing. . . . Mother is ailing 
and rapidly declining. Doctor says she can not pos- 
sibly live through the coming winter. She longs to 
see you, James, before she dies. . . . Emma, 
Annie, and Gerty are all well. . . O, James, 
do come home at once ; if not, I shall sell the place 
next spring, and come to Norway Flat myself. 


Your affectionate wife, 
ELLEN WILKINSON, 


The bright side of Shakes’ character, 
which he had so carefully concealed from 
the sight of his fellow-men, was here re- 
vealed. And he had now gone to an- 
other home to receive his reward. 


ONE FROM THE DEAD. 


“Yes, yes! 
There is his portrait. 


It is nine years, you say? 
He was handsome. 


Yes!”’ 


Ilis mother’s mother kept her eyes away, 
But pointed up, and I could guess. 


He was remembered in his room: 
Of him pet window - flowers, in odors, dreamed ; 
His shut piano, under their sad bloom, 

The coffin of dead music seemed. 


His vain- plumed hat was there; there, too, 

The sword, whose bitter cause was never gained ; 

The coat, with glimmering shoulder -leaves, shot through 
The breast, I think, and fiercely stained. 


Vet, till I saw his name—the one 
His youth had soiled —above the creeping dew 
Thrust high, to whiten in the grave-yard sun : 
I vaguely felt, I darkly knew. 


Oh, coward - praise men give to dust, 
Only when it lies motionless and mute 
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Beneath the shining slander, which it must 
Not, till the Judgment - light, refute! 


What more? 


If one, with voice and breath, 


HIfad given to one a rose- geranium bud, 
And changed with moons, and vanished into death 
In far-back feuds of hate and blood; 


If that one, from great after - grief — 
In some long, empty, lonesome cry —had said, 
1 would believe; help Thou mine unbelief 
With One that was—One from the Dead ;”’ 


And felt a sudden, luminous Face — 

Sweet terror, yet divinest quiet, there ; 

And reached—to find that Thorns were in the place 
Of lovely, worldly - fancied hair ; 


That Hands, not such as gave old flowers, 
But torn with Nails, had blessed a piteous head : 
That Doubt’s slow question, from the unlighted hours, 
Was answered by One from the Dead ; 


If this had been 


You smile, and say to me, 


‘It were Illusion, shaped of wandering sleep!” 
Well, if it were illusion, let it be: 
I have a tender Faith to keep. 
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HE annual exhibition of pictures 
T in the Royal Academy opens ev- 
ery year on the first day of May, and is 
an event of great moment to the art- 
world of England, and one of delight- 
ful anticipation to the public at large, 
who, especially in the first months, throng 
in well-dressed crowds the ten large gal- 
leries, comprising the premises of the 
Royal Academy in the Burlington House 
—a noble edifice, devoted to the arts and 
sciences, yet incompleted —in Piccadil- 
ly, where, the whole of the National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square being required 
for the national collection of pictures, 
the Royal Academy has at last found an 
appropriate locality in which their art 
treasures can be seen to the advantage 


of the artists, and with comfort and en- 
joyment to the art- loving visitors. 

I learn from a late number of the Bué- 
Zetin, that art has finally culminated on 
the Pacific Coast in the formation of an 
Academy in San Francisco; and, hav- 
ing visited the popular institution in Pic- 
cadilly several times, and done the pict- 
ures pretty conscientiously, it has occur- 
red to me to interest you, if I can, in 
giving you an account of some of the 
leading works of art of the year, and 
such impressions as I retain of them in- 
dividually, intermixed with a little gos- 
sip on the painters and their work, as I 
have picked it up among my artist ac- 
quaintances in London. The Exhibi- 
tion, as you are aware, is not restricted 
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merely to the works of the academicians 
proper; but is free to all native and for- 
eign artists, whose works can pass the 
rather severe scrutiny of the committee 
of examination, appointed by the Acad- 
emy. For all that, a good many of what 
I should call shop-pictures incumber 
the walls, generally “skyed,” to be sure, 
or hung on a level with the spectators’ 
fect. Nobody can blame the academi- 
cians for hanging themselves well; but 
the distinction, for an outsider, to be 
“on the line,” is praise indeed, and is 
an indorsement of any man’s fame, and 
most generally insures him the sale of 
his pictures. After paying your shilling 


to an official, in the Academy livery and 
button, and crossing the vestibule, you 
enter the central hall, which is filled with 
sculpture. Around the cornice runs the 
following appropriate legend, in Gothic 
letters, “The hearts of men which fond- 
ly here admire fair-seeming shews, may 


lift themselves up higher and learn to 
love with zealous, humble duty the eter- 
nal fountain of that heavenly beauty.” 
In this hall, as in the rest of the galle- 
ries, the walls are painted a dull, Etrus- 
can red, which gives the most effective 
background to the marbles of the sculp- 
tor, and the richer colors of the painter. 
The light, white and pure as a London 
sky will permit, comes in entirely from 
above, through the cupola-shaped glass 
roof, bringing out to full advantage, not 
alone the pictures, but the charming toi- 
lets and lovely English faces, which, on 
fine days, abound in the rooms and form 
in themselves not the least interesting 
part of the exhibition. 

The academicians hold a high social 
position in England, and many of them 
make very large incomes. Millais, for 
instance, had pictures last year, on the 
walls of the Academy alone, which 
brought him £9,000. He may possibly 
do as well, or better, this year. Leighton 
and Sir Edwin Landseer also obtain im- 
mense prices; the latter is now a very 
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old man, and does not exhibit this year, 
owing to a severe attack of sickness. 
He paints and draws with inconceivable 
rapidity; it is said that ina country house 
he drew and painted (in a sketchy way, 
of course) a full-sized lion, background 
and all, in one afternoon. His color, it 
seems to me, is not as happy as his 
drawing; and he suffers little, if any, in 
the many admirable engravings of his 
works. The members of the Academy 
generally go ,in for “high art” and por- 
traits, and rather snub landscape and 
marine as inferior branches — below the 
mark of the guild. Since Stanfield’s 
death, Cook is the only marine painter 
among the forty; and the lately elected 
associate, Vicat Cole, the only repre- 
sentative of landscape proper since the 
death of Creswick. Strange this, as it 
is generally conceded that the English 
school is strongest in these two depart- 
ments, more particularly in water-colors, 
in which facile medium the English sur- 
pass all others. The Academy does not 
officially recognize this charming art, nor 
teach it, although a limited number of 
water-colors are permitted to be exhib- 
ited on the walls. 

A painter of high rank is Mr. F. Good- 
all. He is a fine colorist, but he has 
nothing on the walls this year as attract- 
ive as his “Mother of Moses,” which 
last year excited so much attention, by 
its rich and Titianesque color. All the 
Goodalls —the sons of the famous en- 
graver—are artists of high rank. Wal- 
ter G., the younger brother, is one of the 
leading members of the old Water-color 
Society. A son of the Academician was 
a young man of the greatest promise. 
When seventeen years old, he gained the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy. A 
glorious prospect seemed to open before 
him, when the telegraph, a short while 
ago, brought the dreadful news that the 
gifted youth had been killed accidental- 
ly bya shot from a revolver in the hands 
of his own brother, at a picnic in the 
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neighborhood of Naples. The chief col- 
orist of the British school, however, is 
held to be Mr. Poole, and only equaled 
by Etty, now dead a good many years. 
Portrait-painting is, of course, a very lu- 
crative branch of the profession of a Roy- 
al Academician, it being highly desira- 
ble in the orthodox British mind that the 
imposing letters RK. A. be attached to 
the painter’s name, in the lower left cor- 
ner of some corporation or presentation 
picture; but the crowning merit is to 
have it marked, Sir Francis Grant, P.R. 
A. That the President would paint 
any thing but a great work of art would 
not be believed by a loyal, genuine Brit- 
on; and, indeed, Sir Francis, besides 
being an effective President and accom- 
plished speaker at the Academy ban- 
quets, is also a first-class portrait-paint- 
er (his average price for a half-length is 
£500), and good at hunting pictures, 
which, in spite of the gibes and sneers 
of the art-critics, are immensely popular 
in England, but particularly so among 
the lower classes and the aristocracy, a 
member of which latter will be sure to 
buy the picture of his favorite pastime, 
painted by the chief of the Academy. 
The subject has no interest to me, and 
is an awkward one to invest with any 
feeling of art; but it must be allowed 
that the President acquits himself of the 
difficult task with credit, and can draw 
a hunter, and seat a man upon him, al- 
most as well as John Leech. In fact, it 
was his skill in drawing the like subjects 
which brought him into notice, and final- 
ly to the top of the Academical ladder. 
Outside the Academy, Mr. Samuel 
Lawrence holds a high rank as a por- 
trait-painter. His heads, in chalk par- 
ticularly, are the perfection of combined 
vigor and grace. Mr. Lawrence resided 
for several years in New York, where he 
left many capital portraits of our leading 
literary and professional men. Accord- 
ing to the Zzmes, Millais’ “ Moses” is 
the picture of the season; and, indeed, 
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one of the very first of modern art. It 
represents Moses, his arms being lifted 
up by Aaron and Hur, praying for vic- 
tory against the Amalckites. The face 
of Moses is very fine; those of his sup- 
porters, commonplace. I think the fig- 
ures are superbly drawn, and good in 
color. Considerably under the natural 
size, they stand out in deep shade against 
a lurid sunset background. Millais was 
formerly a shining light among the pre- 
Raphaelites, but he has seceded from 
these affected enthusiasts, and paints 
broadly and suggestively enough now ; 
indeed, I am not sure but that an unso- 
phisticated spectator would think him a 
coarse painter. His work has certainly 
no apparent high finish; and his back- 
grounds, although effective, are often 
mere coarse blots of color. His fa- 
mous picture of last year—a consump- 
tive-looking knight rescuing a naked 
maiden bound to a tree—I saw the oth- 
er day at the International Exhibition. 
He has altered the face of the girl, which 
is now averted, and conscious of her sit- 
uation, which certainly is the more nat- 
ural expression than the look of encour- 
agement she gave last year to her rather 
embarrassed champion. “Chill Octo- 
ber,” by the same great artist, is the 
only landscape—that is, pure landscape, 
without figures —he has ever exhibited. 
It certainly proves him to be a keen ob- 
server of nature, and gifted with a deli- 
cate feeling for the sentiment which his 
subject calls for. The materials are of 
the simplest: a dull, leaden sky, a wil- 
low-covered spit of land jutting out into 
the stream in the middle ground, and a 
foreground of a mass of reeds and rush- 
es, swaying in the wind, wonderfully ren- 
dered. The picture perfectly expresses 
the sentiment of a bleak, cheerless, raw 
October afternoon. It has already been 
sold twice, the last time at £1,500. Some 
critics think it the most satisfactory piece 
of landscape ever painted. Whatever its 
recondite merits may be, I should prefer, 
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for my own enjoyment, a landscape oppo- 
site, in the same room, called “ Autumn 
Gold,” by Vicat Cole—a warm, hazy 
harvest -day; a golden corn- field, envi- 
roned by richly-tinted woods; all palpi- 
tating, shimmering, and floating in warm 
golden light. It instantly suggested to 
me a similar well- remembered scene in 
America, and brought to my mind beau- 
tiful lines descriptive of-our Indian sum- 
mer: 
“ Half-veiled in golden light of shimmering air, 
The landscape stretches wondrously fair ; 
No trace of paling beauty anywhere : 
Nature is in her prime. 

In richest robes the hills and woods appear ; 

‘The lakes and springs lie motionless and clear, 

Ruled by the fairest queen of all the year— 

Beautiful harvest-time.”’ 

It would be interesting to read a paper 
on this “Chill October,” by Ruskin, the 
deifier of Turner. Millais married, as is 
well known, Mrs. Ruskin, who separated 
from her husband, and can be no great 
friend of the Oxford graduate, who might 
allow himself to be swayed by prejudice. 
But you may be sure that he would dis- 
cover more for praise or condemnation 
than any other mortal, and convince you, 
too, while under the spell of his magical 
gift of language. 

“Hercules wrestling with Death for 
the body of Alcestis,” by F. Leighton, 
is a very fine picture. Death is not here 
portrayed in the usual Gothic manner. 
He has flesh on his bones, but shrunk 
and livid; and his eyes gleam balefully, 
from within the shadow of his hood, on 
his adversary, who is in the act of forc- 
ing the great conqueror to his knees. 
The background—a bit of sea and sky— 
is very coarsely treated ; but the various 
expressions of fear, anxiety, and hope 
on the faces of the bystanders surround- 
ing the couch upon which the lovely form 
of Alcestis lies, cold and stark in her 
grave-clothes, is masterly rendered. 
“Mary Queen of Scots being led to 
Execution,” by J. Pott, is a picture 
which attracts many sympathetic gazers. 


[SEPT. 


The Queen, pale and tearless, her glance 
fixed on futurity, is descending the great 
staircase of Fotheringay Castle, leaning 
on the arm of the officer of the guard, 
whose action and carriage finely indi- 
cate his profound sympathy and re- 
spect. The upper landing is crowded 
by officers of state and two of her female 
attendants, while on the lower is seen 
the chaplain, preceded by a party of hal- 
berdiers, descending the last flight of 
stairs which lead to the great hall of the 
castle, the scene of the tragedy. “The 
Royal Nursery of 1538,” represents Hen- 
ry VIII. visiting his heir, Prince Edward, 
to whom he has brought a toy-ship on 
wheels, plainly a miniature model of the 
Royal Harry. The little Princess Eliz- 
abeth stands apart in her quaint, stiff 
dress, neglected and unnoticed. The 
prim, old mistress of the nursery and 
her maids standing aloof with awe-struck 
respect, while the bluff King is playing 
with his little heir, is capitally conceiv- 
ed. “Colder than Snow” —a haughty 
beauty, in antique costume, walking to 
church, attended by her maids and pages 
—is by G. H. Boughton, the American 
painter, as he is called, although he was 
born in England. I much prefer a pict- 
ure of his, also a snow picture, which was 
capitally engraved in the Graphic, last 
year, entitled, “ New England Puritans 
going to Church in the Olden Time.” 
The scene is a winter forest, through 
which a sober party of elders, with their 
wives and children, are wending their 
way, preceded and followed by two young 
men, acting as van and rear-guards, 
matchlock unslung and at hand, ready to 
deal with any stray Indians which might 
be prowling around. “On the Track,” 
by H. B. Roberts, I believe, you will see 
engraved in the London News. It isa 
very fine picture of a party of Round- 
heads following the trail of some fugitive 
Royalist on the snow. Mr. Roberts is 
a distinguished member of the new Wa- 
ter-color Society; but his works on the 
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line in the Academy prove him to be a 
capital painter in oil, as well. He isa 
young Liverpool man of rising fame, and 
his works are in great request, and sell 
always at steadily advancing prices. His 
pictures are considered a safe invest- 
ment. 

During the late and present troubles 
of unhappy France, many of the art ce- 
lebrities emigrated to more congenial 
shores, and several of the great French 
painters are now domiciled in England. 
Jéréme, who is an honorary member, 
has two large canvases on the walls of 
the Academy. In the one entitled “Cle- 
opatra,” we see the Egyptian Queen 
emerging from out the folds of a piece 
of tapestry, in which she has caused her- 
self to be brought into the presence of 
Cesar by a Nubian slave. Czsar is 


rather startled at the lovely apparition, 
and a couple of stern Romans look on, 
seemingly very indifferent to her glow- 


ing charms. The face is rather heavy 
and sensual; but the form, plainly as- 
serting itself through the scant gauze 
drapery, is perfection in drawing and 
color. His other painting, “Nubian 
Slave-girls,” is rather the warmest pict- 
ure yet publicly exhibited in England. 
It is a marvel of color, but a truly auda- 
cious subject, and hardly to be looked at 
by any lady in a crowded room without 
a start and subsequent confusion. I un- 
derstand that its admissibility gave rise 
to some serious discussion in the Acad- 
emy, but its great merits as a work of 
art finally overbore more prudish con- 
siderations. “Godiva,” by the English 
painter Corboald (much in favor at the 
English Court), is almost as indecent, 
but much inferior as a work of art to Jé- 
réme’s picture. Frith’s “Gambling Ta- 
ble at Homburg” is the great centre of 
attraction to the ordinary run of visitors. 
He is famous as the painter of the 
“Derby Day,” and “ Railway Station,” 
and has obtained the highest prices of 
any modern painter. His present work 
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is, as usual, crowded with cleverly posed 
figures ; the story is forcibly told, though 
somewhat sensationally. An iron rail 
runs in front of the picture, and a special 
policeman is stationed to keep order in 
the admiring crowd—a favorite dodge 
of Frith’s, who neglects nothing which 
will still further increase his great popu- 
larity. The picture sold last week for 
£6,000; it will be engraved and exhibit- 
ed in the provinces, and the purchaser 
is thought to have made a good bargain. 
A fine historical picture is J. Pettie’s — 
“A Scene in the Temple Gardens” — 
the plucking of the white and red rose 
from Shakspeare’s Henry VI. 

“The British Channel seen from the 
Dorset Cliffs,” by Bret, has given rise 
to a great deal of animated criticism. It 
is a strictly realistic picture of an im- 
mense expanse of sea, basking under a 
warm afternoon sky. There is no fore- 
ground; the ripple of the waves is won- 
derfully drawn, and the endless distance, 
and the great splashes of sunlight on the 
wrinkled sea, dotted here and there with 
specs of sail, are marvelously clever. It 
seems to me that I have never seen the 
sea so blue, but Mr. Bret asserts the 
fact, and the conscientious study and the 
keen observation of the artist are so self- 
evident, that you distrust your own judg- 
ment, and get staggered in your ordina- 
ry beliefs and theories in the face of such 
earnestness of purpose. A picture by 
Prinsep, representing Odin, has a strange 
fascination. ‘The artist has fully embod- 
ied the quotation attached to it from 
Morris’ translation of the “Lovers of 
Gudrun: ” 

** As slow-paced, weary-faced, he went along, 

Anxious with all the tales of woe and wrong 

His ravens, Thought and Memory, bring to him.” 

One room is set apart for the exhibi- 
tion of architectural drawings, etchings, 
and engravings; and an adjoining apart- 
ment is devoted to water-color drawings 
and paintings, all framed close —that is, 
not mounted on white boards, which, to 
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a water-color, is almost as needful as 
the gold frame to an oil picture; but as 
most of the works are not drawings, 
but solid paintings, possessing all the 
strength and depth of oils, the absence 
of the mount is not so much felt. I un- 
derstand that the two mediums in the 
English school are meeting each other 
half-way—the oil painting becoming 
thinner and more transparent, and the 
water-color more solid and opaque. The 
peculiar charm of a water-color drawing, 
to me, is the amount of air and atmos- 
phere to be obtained through judicious 
washes of transparent color, and, above 
every thing, the valuable luminosity 
caused by the paper Shining through the 
tints. Some of the best water-color art- 
ists still work on the old principle, and 
eschew body color as they would poison; 
but the tendency to a very free use of 
white, either pure with a subsequent 
glaze, or actually mixed with the other 
colors—the French guache—is, unfort- 
unately as I think, very prevalent, and 
is almost universal among the figure- 
painters, with the exception of Linton, 
who still paints charming pictures in 
pure transparent colors, gaining greatly 
in delicacy what he loses in strength. I 
always thought that Carl Haag, the fa- 
cile princeps of the O. W. C. S., patron- 
ized heavily Windsor and Newton’s 
“permanent white,” but an artist friend 
of his told me, that what I supposed 
was the loading of white paint in the 
lights, was the paper itself dexterously 
raised by means ofa sharp razor. This 
fascinating branch of art—drawing in 
water-colors—is more extensively prac- 
ticed in England than in any other coun- 
try. Many hundreds of English artists 
are ignorant of any other medium, and 
manage to make a modest living out of 
it; a score or so, handsome incomes; 
and about a dozen get actually rich 
by it. 

It is the fashion to have the drawing- 
room hung with water-color drawings, 
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the pure, bright tints of which harmonize 
so beautifully with the cheerful surround- 
ings of rich furniture and gay toilets; 
the oil pictures, when there is no sepa- 
rate gallery for their accommodation, be- 
long more particularly to the dining- 
room. Besides their intrinsic merits, 
when done by genuine artists, their pop- 
ularity is greatly fostered by the im- 
mense number of amateurs, who can do 
just enough in water-colors to make 
them appreciate with intense relish the 
artistic dash of the professional painter. 
In no other country, I imagine, are there 
so many d@/eftanti in painting as in En- 
gland; it is fashionable, and first-class 
teachers obtain readily their guinea per 
lesson of one hour. Drawings are not 
always purchased to be framed and hung 
on the walls, but find their way to some 
rich man’s portfolio, placed on a con- 
venient stand in the drawing-room, where 
you can examine them at leisure, and 
with the advantage of a much better 
light than they ordinarily get on the 
walls; or they are bought on specula- 
tion, and as a good investment of money, 
comparatively few of the great number 
of picture-buyers investing for the mere 
gratification of their own taste and pleas- 
ure. The operation is to anticipate the 
coming fame of some artist, buy his work 
in time at reasonable rates, and sell them 
again at fancy prices when the reputa- 
tion of the artist is assured. To buy 
pictures judiciously is as high an art, 
and often as lucratjve, as a coup on the 
Exchange, or a sagacious operation in 
Washoe stock. Many a little blot of 
David Cox’s, which in his day he was 
glad to sell for a few shillings, is mar- 
ketable now at twice the number of 
pounds, and can be realized in cash any 
day it is offered at Christie and Manson's. 
Of course, every scraping of Turner’s 
palette and scrap of colored paper is now 
invaluable. Freely recognizing the sur- 
passing merits of these two great artists, 
as exhibited in their real earnest works, 
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it puzzles and confounds one to learn, 
that every dash of their brush and blot 
of color are so much better than the best 
work of living men, an assertion you 
will hear often enough in art society in 
England. Cox does not fetch quite as 
much as Turner, still the prices of his 
more important drawings would stagger 
your rich American, who goes in for a 
buggy and 2: 40 trotters. A thousand 
guineas for a piece of painted paper, 
quarter the size of the Budletin, is apt 
to make an embryo collector gasp, I 
fancy. I remember a little drawing, sup- 
posed to be by Cox, in the possession 
of Mr. Barry, which he bought from a 
broken Australian. If it is a dona fide 
Cox, and I believe it is, its value is at 
least a hundred ddllars in gold. Cox’s 
drawings have, indeed, pre-eminently 
the. charm of out-cdoor work—a merit 
which is far less conspicuous in conti- 
nental landscape art, which is more 
formal and savors too much of the stn- 
dio and afterthought. The English land- 
scape painters work a great deal out of 
doors, and are, as a body, habitual stu- 
dents of Nature, the real aspect of which 
they often succeed in rendering with a 
fine audacity, in defiance of time-honor- 
ed canons of art. 

The two water-color societies —the 
old and the new—are supposed to con- 
tain the foremost and best artists in that 
medium, the admission to which is an 
object of ambition to the great number 
of outsiders, who obtain much higher 
prices for their work when they finally 
succeed, after repeated trials, in being 
elected members of either. The old 
society has a greater prestige than the 
new, or the “Institute,” as it is called; 
but I do not see much difference in the 
quality of the work of their members. 
They have each a large, handsome apart- 
ment, well lighted, and provided with a 
secretary, clerk, and door-keeper. The 
admission fee is one shilling. They have 
annually two exhibitions, of which I al- 
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most prefer the winter one—which is 
made up of what is supposed to be legi- 
timate out-door studies and sketches 
(mounted on white boards) of the sum- 
mer previous —to the other, which con- 
sists (or ought to) only of finished draw- 
ings, framed close, in which the artists 
try to rival the oil pictures in depth of 
tone and strength of color: a feat, I 
think, they succeed in only at the expense 
of the more charming qualities of their 
branch of art, those of light and trans- 
parency. Foremost among the figure- 
painters are Louis Haag and Carl Hag- 
he, both foreigners; Topham, of Span- 
ish subjects ; Lundgren, a Swede; Tom 
Taylor, the Landseer in water- colors ; 
Pinwell; Bach, a grandson of Sebastian 
Bach; Linton, H. B. Roberts, and W. 
Goodall. 

Some people pretend to admire B. 
Jones; but I don’t understand his 
strange, affected figures, stiff and monu- 
mental as a saint in a cathedral window. 
Holman Hunt had two of the queerest 
conceits of sunsets in last year’s exhibi- 
tion, which were bought by Ruskin at 
£150 each, who evidently must have 
seen something in them that nobody 
else could. Among the landscapists, 
Birket Foster has a great name among 
the buyers. He has hitherto made a 
very large income, but I understand that 
he is not now quite as safe an invest- 
ment as was supposed. His style is 
very pretty and the quintessence of fin- 
ish. The cromo-lithographs interpret 
him very well. A fine painter of mount- 
ain landscape is J. C. Reed, who paints 
entirely in transparent colors, and at- 
tains astonishing depth, strength, and 
distance without having recourse to the 
opaque medium. His solemn, mellow 
picture of “ Lake Killarney,” with a sun- 
set- flushed mountain background, is, to 
my taste, the finest landscape in the two 
societies. A great loss to the old socie- 
ty was the death of Bennet, last spring. 
His forte was the perfect rendering of 
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the English oak, either standing alone in 
dignified grandeur, or in groups, with a 
splendid sweep of landscape behind. 
The sketches and drawings he left be- 
hind him (four hundred) were sold the 
other day at Christie’s, for the benefit of 
his widow, and fetched over £6,000. I 
saw them the day before, and was per- 
fectly charmed with them. They seem- 
ed to me to be precisely what a water- 
color ought to be. Done in a bold, 
masterly way, with the first intention 
and with great knowledge, they suggest- 
ed much more than actually met the eye. 
The color was rich without being gaudy, 
deep and yet transparent, and the sky— 
that rare feature—was extremely fine 
in both form and color. Birket Foster 
has the merit, by the by, of rendering a 
glorious mottled English sky with rare 
feeling and skill; but then he never 
paints any other, whereas Bennet seem- 
ed to have different cloud-forms in all 
his land and seascapes. Among the nu- 
merous painters of marine and coast 
scenery, Jackson, Hays, and J. Mogford 
take the highest rank. Mr. Mogford has 
become celebrated for his sunset effects, 
and revels in rich color. He under- 
stands the sea in all its varied moods, 
and draws rocks equally satisfactory to 
the geologist and to the artist. One 
drawback to celebrity in one department 
of art is, that you are in a manner tied 
to that single phase; thus, for instance, 
Mr. Mogford can only obtain good prices 
for his sunsets, the public having settled 
down to the conviction that he can not 
excel in landscape, for example, because 
he is such a master of the sea and coast 
under just such an aspect. Mr. M. has 
a splendid drawing in the Academy this 
year: “Tintagl Castle” (the haunt of 
King Arthur), which he has painted ina 
different key—a gray picture, with a 
sober, hazy afternoon sun, many degrees 
lower than his usual gorgeous range of 
colors. I think it the finest water-color 


in the Academy ; but it is still unmark- 
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ed with the red star—the lovely sign 
which informs the delighted artist that 
his picture is sold. 

Architectural subjects are beautifully 
rendered by means of water-colors, and 
many artists have adopted that depart- 
ment. Since the death of Roberts, the 
famous draughtsman of the Palestine 
series, lithographed by Louis Haghe, 
James Holland, the well-known painter 
of Venetian subjects, and Sam. Prout, 
all of whose works now fetch immense 
prices, the foremost artist in architecture 
is the nephew of the latter, Mr. S. Prout, 
himself now an old man. - I never saw 
a finer drawing than his Tremouillic 
Castle, in the Kensington Museum. He 
has, probably, in the course of his life, 
painted every picturesque bit in the low 
countries, Brittany and Normandy, but 
not a great deal in England, I fancy; at 
least, I do not remember of having seen 
any English building by him. Ruskin 
says, that the ruins in England are not 
generally paintable, they being kept too 
trim and in too good order. It is a 
drawback to Mr. Prout that his uncle 
ever became famous. Although he is a 
first-class artist, his works come always in 
disadvantageous competition with those 
of his uncle, who was also a painter of 
the same class of subjects, but whose 
value is now enhanced tenfold in the 
mind of the British public, by being the 
relics of a defunct artist. For all that, 
the pleasant old gentleman, although he 
is the juxior Prout, makes a handsome 
income, and fills a good many commis- 
sions for American gentlemen, who have 
done Europe, and wish to carry to their 
busy homes in the New World delight- 
ful souvenirs of the old, slumberous 
towns of the low countries, the pictur- 
esque streets, the market-places, gay 
with quaint costumes, beneath the shad- 
ow of some hoary minster or stately 
H1étel-de-ville—all of which Mr. Prout 
can do fully as cleverly as his uncle and 
at a reasonable figure, an object to most 
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people who buy pictures for the delight 
they afford them, and not because they 
are scarce and havea big name attached 
to them. 

Although no man can be more obtuse 
to artistic beauty, or more ignorant of 
art than the ordinary Briton, yet, owing 
to the great surplus wealth and superior 
education of the upper classes, the Brit- 
ish gentlemen are the most extensive 
and liberal picture- buyers of any in the 
world. A good name is, indeed, neces- 
sary to obtain a large price ; but it must 


be admitted, that a reputation in art is” 


seldom gained without sterling merit in 
some direction. Till that is gained, the 
path of the artist is thorny enough; but 
afterward, it is delightfully plain sail- 
ing. An R. A. may get a little careless 
and slovenly, now and then; but the loyal 
public will only see in it a new phase 
and manner of style, or patiently bear 
with his short-comings, on account of 
the rank he holds. Of course, a first- 
class man may paint any thing he likes, 
and be sure of the sale of his picture. 
If Millais were to paint a picture of a 
brand-new Western village, it would be 
admired and bought; but Niagara, or a 
view in the Rocky Mountains, would be 
a venture, so far as the sale is concern- 
ed, to any but men of the highest repu- 
tation. Every rock, tree, and stream in 
Wales have been painted, over and over 
again; the same is the case with Scot- 
land and most parts of England: but 
the artists still resort to their old haunts, 
to supply the pever- failing demand for 
familiar objects. Switzerland is doubt- 
ful ground; the Low Countries, France 
and Germany, are available only for their 
architecture, and Eastern subjects are 
marketable only when done by the hands 
of certain artists. A well-known land- 
scape painter told me, that any thing 
Irish, just now, was unsalable, and that 
he had, upon reflection, abandoned a 
trip to Norway, fearing he would have 
his summer’s work thrown upon his 
Vow. VIL. — 16. 
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hands. Castles and ruins, English at 
least, are abandoned to lady amateurs ; 
and the figure - painters (excepting John 
Gilbert) must not illustrate any more 
passages from Scott or Shakspeare, nor 
tell too much of a story. A single fig- 
ure, a girl reading at a cottage-door, 
children lying in the grass, or an old 
man sitting in a pew, and the like unob- 
trusive subjects, are at present de r7- 
gueur, and when artistically done, and 
by a well-known man, bring very high 
prices. The passion for medizval inci- 
dents and accessories, which formerly 
was so very common in England, has 
sensibly abated latterly. The old no- 
tions, that music was to have a tune and 
a picture a story, are now equally old- 
fashioned. Art, below absolute high- 
water mark, is subject to all the vagaries 
and whims of fashion, and has, it seems, 
like any other trade, to accommodate 
itself to the demands and notions of its 
patrons, to insure those who practice it 
their means of livelihood. “Those who 
live to please, must please to live,” may 
be pleaded by the painter, as well as by 
the actor. 

In America, the notion obtains, that 
water-colors will fade like photographs, 
or at any rate lack the permanency of 
oils. The fact is just the reverse. Wa- 
ter-color drawings, executed on the walls 
of the Pyramids, retain their brilliant 
tints after a lapse of four thousand years ; 
and, to speak more recently, the water- 
colors of Turner, now some seventy 
years old, seem to have lost none of 
their pristine glow of color, whereas 
some of his oil pictures have suffer- 
ed greatly in that respect. With care, 
and a conscientious abstinence from cer- 
tain meretricious pigments, the water- 
color painter need feel no apprehensions. 
The immense sums of money invested 
in works in this medium prove that 
the buying public are convinced of their 
permanency, without which even the 
greatest works of art would, of course, 
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fail to command any large price. Wa- 
ter-colors have been subjected to every 
conceivable test, and the result is, that, 
if the air is properly excluded by glass 
and a hermetically closed backing, the 
water-color tints are more durable than 
oils. Water-coloring, though practic- 
ed to a certain extent in the Low Coun- 
tries in the sixteenth century, is essen- 
tially a modern art, and of English ori- 
gin. The fathers of water-color drawing 
were Girtin and Varley, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, whose 
drawings were done first in India-ink, 
and afterward tinted over with some uni- 
form color; but Turner developed the 
full capacity of the medium, and pro- 
duced drawings unsurpassed to this day. 
It is especially an English art, and is, 
as yet, little understood on the Conti- 
nent, and rarely practiced by the artists 
there; but it is gaining ground. 

In New York, a Water-color Society 
was organized in 1867, I believe. The 
drawings of the native artists, which I saw 
in their exhibition in 1868, showed great 
promise; but the best things on the walls 
were by English painters. I think the 
assertion a fallacy, that any artist in oil 
can, if he choose, also paint in the 
lighter medium — true, perhaps, if he re- 
sort to body-colors, a process yery sim- 
ilar to that of oil-paintitig ; but a water- 
color sketch, or drawing in transparent 
colors, requires a separate knowledge, 
and is done on different principles. The 
light must be left, and not be put in af- 
terward ; and it takes some practice and 
experience to strike the full strength of 
color at once —which looks so vigorous 
while wet, but dries afterward so many 
degrees lighter— and to put in a sky, or 
atmospheric effect, particularly in the 
open air, with the requisite rapidity de- 
manded by the quick-drying pigments. 
In making a water-color, you must make 
up your mind to what you intend doing: 
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hesitation is fatal; whereas oil, drying 
slowly, affords more time for delibera- 
tion, and, admitting of a light being put 
upon a dark, gives one a chance of alter- 
ing and repeating. I should say, up to 
a certain point, oil-painting is the easier 
of the two as to the handling ; but for out- 
door work, water-colors are much more 
convenient and pleasant, and, with equal 
skill, produce the sketch with the most 
air and feeling of nature in it. Subse- 
quent processes and labor in the studio 
may result in more delicacy and finish ; 
but the fresh charm of the first vigorous 
impress of Natur€, which water-color 
renders so finely, is apt to become blur- 
red and lost, even in the hands of com- 
petent artists. Water-color can not, of 
course, compete with oil in power and 
scale of color. There isa limit beyond 
which it is not safe to carry it, and it is 
a matter of regret that so many of the 
English artists fail to recognize and re- 
member the fact. They would do well 
to decline all rivalry with the oil-painters 
in the style and class of subjects to 
which this more powerful vehicle is so 
much more suited. To most every phase 
of landscape and marine, of picturesque 
architecture, homely incident, and fig- 
ures, this charming modern branch of 
art can do full justice and treat with pe- 
culiar fascination. It has exercised no 
little influence on the art-education of 
England, and has given rise to another 
healthy and interesting out-door occu- 
pation—that of sketching from nature, 
a more earnest attempt of which opens 
our eyes to its beauties of form and 
color, and enables us to retain them in 
loving remembrance. This charming ac- 
complishment is quite common in En- 
gland, among the educated of both sexes, 
whose love of art and enjoyment of nat- 
ure have been mainly developed and fos- 
tered, I venture to think, by the modern 
English school of water-color painting. 
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IRECTED by the signs of a fin- 
D ger; following the revelations of 
the flickering, but tenacious, torch of 
Faith; leaving behind them forever the 
blessings of an advanced civilization, 
the buds, and boughs, and bloom, the 
shelter of homes, the sympathy of friends, 
and the fierce scorn of their enemies ; 
across mountains, worn out and thrown 
away upon the world, only to be gather- 
ed up and.used again in time; across 
deserts, so prostrate under the throb- 
bing light that the very silence seemed 
to cry out at the approach of a human 
footstep, searching for solitude and iso- 
lation, seeking only some spot where the 
vision might find fulfillment —a band of 
earnest, if deluded, subjects of a strange 


faith came, twenty-three years ago, to 
the shores of the American mare mor- 
tuum, to raise up the brazen serpent in 


the wilderness. And here, in the midst 
of an echoless, voiceless sea of sand and 
awful stillness, with only the gilded 
morning, and the painted sunset, and 
the glimmer of a pulseless sea about 
them, they gave utterance and obedience 
to the mysterious mandate, the fulfill- 
ment of which has shocked the world 
from centre to circumference. “Love 
ye one another freely,” was the Islamic 
injunction ; “for each of you, in the eyes 
of his brother, there is heaven enough.” 

The question now before the nation is 
not Mormonism, doctrinally consider- 
ed; its tenets, dogmas, or assumptions ; 
neither how many wives has Brigham 
Young, and what he does with them 
all; nor, does he know his own children 
—which it is doubtful if he does, though 
the latter can scarcely be called a local 
deficiency; nor even the grooves in 
which the wheels of this colonial empire 
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move: it is the temporary, accidental, 
and altogether despicable development, 
the fungus upon the religio-politico sys- 
tem, named Polygamy. 

To analyze this moral, or immoral 
phenomenon, is easy enough; to pro- 
nounce with respect to the motives 
which engrafted it upon a faith claim- 
ing to call itself the religion of the Lord 
Jesus, is a greatly more difficult task. 
Charity is only justice in a fit of gener- 
osity, at best; and there is little doubt 
as to the ultimate disposition of this per- 
plexed question in the minds of the world 
outside. None but weak judges have 
credit for being as magnanimous as they 
really are. 

Brigham Youag, the prophet, the seer, 
and therefore the oracle of this people, 
is, without question, one of the boldest, 
most sagacious, and capable of living 
men. A hundred and twenty thousand 
people are, to-day, busy realizing his 
ideas, articulating his plans, and giving 
earnest voice and response to the spirit 
of his projects and purposes. As an or- 
ganizer, a harmonizer, a magnetizer, few 
will deny his great power, self-instituted 
as it is, self-poised, and supreme with 
his subjects and followers. 

But the question naturally arises, Does 
this man believe in the doctrine he pro- 
mulgates? or is he the victim of lust, 
avarice, and ambition? Verily, here is 
the culminating point of the query; and 
who shall sit in judgment upon his mo- 
tives? He must believe in it by this 
time, let him have been ever so doubt- 
ing at the first. Was it Jean Paul or 
Novalis who said, “ My conviction gains 
infinitely the moment another soul will 
believe in it?”’ And here are scores of 
thousands of men and women who not 











only believe in this religion, but live by 
it literally, and die by it actually. Is this 
man, then—the inspirer of all this zeal, 
the successful administrator, the coun- 
selor and law-giver—but a vile impos- 
tor, a trickster, who practices his jug- 
gler’s arts before the very walls of Heav- 
en? Marking the tender confidence of 
his people, who have tried him long and 
well, the successful workings of his sys- 
tem, with the practical results and oper- 
ations of that system upon the minds 
and character of his people, it is impos- 
sible—divested of prejudice—to believe 
this. There enters into the composition 
of some men an unresting, mercurial 
element, which assimilates with, but is 
no part of, genius, and is always urg- 
ing them to do something, and not in- 
frequently their efforts culminate in 
achievement. But possessing courage, 
Brigham Young uses even that cautious- 
ly. Having almost unlimited power in 
his sphere of action, he makes, so far as 
the material well-being of his people is 
concerned, the wisest and fittest use of 
it. Whatever he claims of Divine inter- 
ference, his measures seem to be the re- 
sult of reflection: the dignified expres- 
sion of a thoughtful, consistent mind, a 
benevolent heart, and a large executive 
brain. His perceptive faculties are pe- 
culiarly excellent, his observation more 
than ordinary, while his knowledge of 
the motives of men—the result of these 
faculties—rises to an intuition. No de- 
tail escapes his notice; and the newly- 
chosen wife, who mounted the chair and 
rubbed away the chalk-mark date which 
her exact husband had made above her 
door, understood him but poorly, if she 
presumed she might thus gain an addi- 
tional visit from her lord. Now, for the 
motives of this man, there is no neutral- 
ity argument to be advanced. Either 
he means well, or he means altogether 
ill. The precise question is not wheth- 
er his revelations are from Heaven, but 
whether he believes them to be so. It 
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is late in the century of manifestation to 
altogether doubt spiritual revelation, or 
to deny that once the Spirit of the Lord 
may have descended in the form of a 
dove; and the investigator of the super- 
natural phenomena of the age will never 
get on till he dismiss positive doubts, 
howsoever unenlightened he may be, with 
respect to the genuine truth. But while 
we may accept the whole story of the 
apparent source of his prophecies, we 
may yet doubt the quality of his inspira- 
tions ; for if, indeed, there be such a thing 
as seductive influences, there be just 
as well the spirit of such influences, as 
the spirit of an act separates itself from 
the real act. It is not too much to say, 
that, if these asseverations be mere wily 
assumptions, having no certainty either 
as facts or fancies, the institutor of this 
scheme is one of the most clever, cun- 
ning, and successful demons that ever 
gave shape to a diabolical purpose, or 
gained the faith and gratitude of a de- 
luded people. But for more than twen- 
ty years this man has proceeded, appar- 
ently, upon a hypothetical basis—for his- 
tory furnishes no precedent—developing 
results with the same precision as if they 
were the emanations of a regular law, and 
deducing effects from causes, hitherto 
untested, with a philosophical acumen 
only equaled by the wonderful perfect- 
ness of his system. 

In many respects this monstrosity, 
called Polygamy, is paradoxical in its 
effects. That it is an attempt, whatever 
its origin, to justify and religionize sen- 
suousness, is certain. It is a system of 
organized indulgence, and, not content 
with being this, it yet looks toward glo- 
rification. On the other hand, it is op- 
posed to falsehood, and, so far, it is an 
improvement upon the present tenden- 
cies of society. Indeed, cannibalism 
would be an improvement upon prac- 
tices—tacitly approved, too, by many in 
Christian communities; practices which, 
overreaching and overleaping restraints, 
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defy decency, and provoke domestic false- 
hood and perfidy to such an extent, that 
in too many cases the miseries and fla- 
grancies of polygamy become tame and 
dim in sight of them. 

In the above light, this system of po- 
lygamy deserves notice; for if there be 
within the inspirations of the age a ra- 
tional, vital theory resting upon consci- 
entious principles, looking to the final 
abolition of those illicit practices which 
debauch the soul and damn the homes 
of at least two-thirds of the adults of this 
broad continent, such a theory is worth 
investigating. Only this does not ap- 
pear to be the one we are looking for. 
That which polygamy does, is to pur- 
chase indulgence on the side of religion, 
and pay in the currency of the country. 
To this end it undertakes not only to lift 
the burden from the conscience, but to 
mold and fashion conviction, and so di- 
rect the principles as to lure the judg- 
ment into a surrender of the prejudices 
of education, if any such exist, establish- 
ing instead a belief more inviting, be- 
cause more directly addressed to the 
senses; and more vital, because it dis- 
poses of temporal as well as spiritual 
problems, and furnishes, by the same fe- 
licitous means, a bushel of potatoes, an 
extra wife, and a promise of life everlast- 
ing. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary phase 
of this most extraordinary faith is to be 
found in its perfect adaptation to the 
conditions of the poorer classes. For 
while really it furnishes the broadest li- 
cense, it is not practically encouraging 
to sensual indulgences. Licentiousness 
was never yet fostered at the plow or the 
loom; and, indeed, following this idea to 
its logical sequence, there is observedly 
less deference paid to women here than 
elsewhere, probably because their plen- 
teousness and availability too much fa- 
miliarize men, even as the star that hangs 
out in the heavens afar but brightens 
the more for its long remove. In a 
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word, it is a system of general relief for 
the poor. Unlike the conditions of the 
people of England and Ireland, who 
would place a check upon, rather than 
encourage, the sources of population, 
they view their future prosperity as well 
as their present strength and glory 
through the prolific lens of general in- 
crease. Here, beneficent Nature provides 
them with broad fields and fertile valleys, 
undivided by political differences or so- 
cial guards. Self-dependent as a com- 
munity, cemented together by an identity 
of interests, stimulated by the accum- 
ulation of this world’s favors, the excel- 
lence of the church policy furnishes am- 
ple security against the miseries that fol- 
low idleness, as well as those immoral 
practices which almost everywhere else 
invite depravity and destitution. For 
the church-tithe drain alone — which is 
about one-tenth of their substance, be it 
more or less—provides sufficient luxury, 
in these respects, without supporting sa- 
loons and other places of vice at a mod- 
est license of $10 per day, imposed at 
the instance of the sagacious prophet for 
the protection of his lambs against the 
snares of the wolf. 

But whether we consider the wonder- 
ful patience, or the more wonderful sub- 
mission to discomfort, amounting, in 
some instances, to positive privation ; 
whether we regard this people as igno- 
rant, religious fanatics, seeking relaxa- 
tion in sensualism, or sensualists, seek- 
ing justification in religious fanaticism ; 
whether as pioneers or priests: we must 
pause in wonder before the system of 
government within a Government —the 
imperium in imperio—which they have 
sustained alike through evil days and 
prosperous times. The Mormon who is 
faithful to his obligations delivers, each 
season, at the tithing- house, one-tenth 
of all the labor of his hands, the growth 
of his acres, the result of his ventures, 
generally small, or the increase of his 
flocks and herds. No system of taxa- 
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tion ever devised provides for exactions 
so enormous; and perhaps no set of tax- 
payers on the earth submit so cheerfully 
and meet their demands with such scru- 
pulous integrity and punctuality. For 
twenty years, one-tenth of the earnings 
of a community — now numbering more 
than one hundred and twenty thousand 
souls, and averaging from an early date in 
their organization here more than half 
that number—has been poured into the 
treasury of a church, of which Brigham 
Young is the spiritual President and sole 
temporal Trustee in charge. None save 
his associates and himself can correctly 
estimate the amount received, or the 
amount disbursed. Perhaps both have 
been over-estimated. It is currently re- 
ported, and generally believed, that Brig- 
ham Young has eight or ten millions of 
dollars deposited in the Bank of En- 
gland. A hundredth part of that sum 
would probably be a more accurate esti- 
mate. The concentrated wealth, how- 
ever, of this Church of Latter-day Saints 
will not, in my opinion, be found in un- 
productive accumulations anywhere; but 
ultimately, unless thwarted by special in- 
terposition, in institutions of industry and 
skill, in railroads and steam - wagons, in 
woolen factories and cotton mills, grist 
mills and paper manufactories, newspa- 
pers and co-operative stores, cattle and 
horses and sheep, irrigating - ditches, 
mortgages on farms, and advance funds 
to emigrants. In these, and a hundred 
unnamed industries, extending all the 
way from Bear River to the Colorado, 
the accumulated capital of the church 
will be scattered, as it is already to a 
great extent, in irrigating, fertilizing, and 
ever-swelling streams. No public or 
private enterprise, not based upon sound 
financial principles, can engage the at- 
tention or receive the indorsement of the 
Mahomet of the West. No public or 
private enterprise of approved merit need 
go abroad for capital. The managers of 
the great overland railroad find in the 
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head of the Mormon Church a prompt 
and responsible contractor for. millions 
of dollars’ worth of railroad construct- 
ing. The Scandinavian or English em- 
igrant, who desires to purchase a cow, 
or a plow, or a bushel or two of seed, on 
credit, can find the necessary accommo- 
dation at the same unfailing and ubiqui- 
tous fountain of advice and assistance. 
So absolute is the general confidence in 
this Mormon prophet, that he is able at 
any moment, without the investment of 
a farthing, to wield a labor-force equal to 
that of ten millions of dollars. For he 
can place and keep in the field ten thou- 
sand men, who will toil for years at any 
avocation whatsoever upon his bare in- 
dorsement of ultimate profit. Unlike 
prominent leaders of political rings in 
the East, this man invests in power 
alone those gains which they squander 
in flashy libraries which they never read, 
and in pictures and jewels, and articles 
of virtu, of the value and quality of which 
they are alike ignorant. His daughters’ 
dowries are not displayed in their wed- 
ding-trains. His sons visit the Atlantic 
States without a lounge at Saratoga or 
Long Branch, and tarry for months in 
Europe without acquainting themselves 
with the mysteries of rouge-et- oir, or 
trente-et-guarante. 

The Lion House, at Salt Lake City— 
the residence of Mr. Young—is an un- 
pretending two-story dwelling, with 
dormer- windows, inclosec within a six- 
foot wall, and well surrounded by trees. 
His houses throughout the city are sim- 
ple cottages. His private carriage is an 
old-fashioned, covered rockaway, and his 
horses strongly indicate a former famil- 
iarity with the plow. Through his half- 
closed eyes, like a panther asleep, his 
great executive brain looks out upon the 
little world he has made, and orders its 
affairs with the sagacity of an industrial 
king. 

Domestic infelicities, though perhaps 
less common than is popularly believed, 
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are by no means unknown. The regu- 
lation, however, which allots one sepa- 
rate week of Lotharian devotedness to 
each partner, relieves the subject of 
those unhappy consequences accruing 
from prolonged familiarity, which, it may 
be remembered, are so vigorously set 
forth in Bulwer’s story of the “Wart 
and the Squint.” Even while living un- 
der the same roof, they wisely take their 
meals apart, and although many stories 
are told of jealousies and outbreaks, 
nothing worse than a cold douche bath, 
delivered with holy unction by a disin- 
fected “party of the first part,” has ever 
come under my notice. There is less of 
this, however, than it would seem pos- 
sible under a condition of things where 
the same sacrificing subject serves the 
marital relation to both grandmother and 
granddaughter at the same time. But it 
is not too much to say that misguided, 
deluded, and unhappy as they unques- 
tionably are, the lives of these women 
are heroic. All honest purpose, not 
compulsory, but voluntary, for the sake 
of conscientious ends, leading through 
suffering and sacrifice, and culminating 
in no phase of self-glory, but in more or 
less of misery, self-imposed, to the very 
end, is true heroism; and in this light, 
this life of theirs is the sublimity of hero- 
ism. For it deals not alone with physi- 
cal woes, it entails no essential physical 
discomfort, it exhibits no phase of fierce 
fire-splendor to attract the eyes of the 
world, such as lit the sword of Joan 
d’Arc, or wreathed the ambitious brows 
of a Roland or an Antoinette; but the 
spirit writhes while the white lips are 
dumb, and under the shadows of their 
homely walls they sit and nurse their 
religious zeal, and in the mold of con- 
science pour their lacerated lives, and 
fashion them into the livés of martyrs. 
Few religions are luxuries of themselves, 
and this one least of all. But whoever 
would learn the true weight of the cross, 
should but look in the faces of some of 
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these Mormon women. Despised of the 
world, and rejected by the seekers of the 
Living God, they patiently and unresist- 
ingly pursue their destinies. With no 
artificial restraint, there is therefore lit- 
tle falsehood—no superficial assump- 
tions—but earnest, serious work, all tend- 
ing and gravitating toward the fulfillment 
of prophecies leaning forward even be- 
yond the shores of time. Here are pa- 
tient faces, and faces shorn of hope for 
this life; there are those stolid with 
despair; some withered, and weakened 
with earth-work and long waiting, and a 
few pictured with expectation and full 
content. But the only well-articulated 
idea—the idea which possesses men and 
women alike—is that of unrelenting, un- 
swerving faith in the power of the insti- 
tution under which they live. This is 
the idea implanted in the breasts of the 
youth, and it finds strength and nourish- 
ment in every observation unfolded to 
the mind. 

A year or two ago, the lecture-rooms 


of the Eastern cities were filled with 
eager people who went to hear a woman 
talk about that institution, which she 
named the “ Whited Sepulchre,” and she 
said much about a “woman’s cry” that 
was going up from these females in 
Utah, the “cry” being interpreted Wom- 


an Suffrage, of course. Only give them 
the ballot, and these women would vote 
themselves virtuous and free! She talk- 
ed a great deal, but the burden of that 
stirring discourse was the ‘“woman’s 
cry,” with the imperative refrain of “let 
my people go!” Sympathetic parties 
wept with the speaker, and _hysteri- 
cal parties raved with her, and all in 
behalf of this “woman’s cry.” Subse- 
quently there came an opportunity for 
this “woman’s cry” to be heard. The 
Mormon Legislature finally passed the 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill; but being only 
a Territory, it remained in the power of 
the Governor to veto the measure. Sec- 
retary Mann happened to be at the mo- 
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ment Acting Governor, and though too 
generous and rational a man to feign 
even his personal tolerance of the sav- 
age scheme, he, in view of this “wom- 
an’s cry,” with more of a spirit of mis- 
chief than malice, gave his official signa- 
ture to the bill, and thus it became a 
law. And what is the result? Simply, 
that except in a few instances, where it 
has been specially required of them by 
their lordly advisers, the women have 
never dropped a ballot, nor signified 
their willingness to do so. 

And now, what are the conclusions? 
Somebody has said, “Give a thing time, 
and if it can succeed it is a right thing.” 
Mormon religion and Mormon policy 
have succeeded just well enough to in- 
spire their followers with faith in their 
permanent success. But one generation 
is not time enough. The element of suc- 
cess is not to be found in the institution: 
it is in the brain of Brigham Young. 
Only let the mantle of sovereignty fall 


upon another, and the crumbling, disin- 
tegrating process will startle the believ- 
ers as no mere theory can ever do. 
Predictions with respect to the tem- 
porariness of this branch-doctrine of 
polygamy are hazardous, and speculative 


at best. It will be observed, however, 
that the policy of this leader has never, 
in any instance under notice, betrayed 
unsoundness. Instead of exhausting his 
resources in the attempt to make a cheap 
defense of his course, he has opened 
the way, and freely invites investigation. 
His next move will probably be in the 
direction of broadening his foundations, 
for his policy has always been to adapt, 
as much as is practicable, to the inclina- 
tions of his pegple, rather than attempt 
to engraft the sentiment upon the system; 
and accordingly as civilization sheds new 
light, revealing social practices and mor- 
al environs without, will these men and 
women grow ashamed, and so gradually 
relax in this feature of their old-time 
faith. Especially will these influences 
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operate with the youth. And who be- 
lieves that this great prophetic mind 
perceives no chasm beyond, or that he 
will supinely wait, either the potent, ef- 
fectual influence of Gentile society, or 
the inevitable fact of Congressional in- 
terference? So strangely Vike unto the 
Mahomet, both with respect to his char- 
acter and the events of his career, he 
will not choose to perform the /egira 
while his hand retains its cunning, and 
the eye its eagle strength. 

This question is no chimera, no shad- 
ow, but a solemn, and mayhapa tragical, 
reality. The United States Government 
may deal with the question— probably 
will—if it get a chance ; the Courts may 
indict the leaders: that is not improba- 
ble. But, meanwhile, there are thou- 
sands of little mouths to be filled with 
bread; thousands of little feet, which 
“never knew the paths of Satan,” to be 
clad from the cold. These women would 
be outcasts, every one of them: driven 
forth, beggared, and bereft of protection. 
Noappropriation or provision could pos- 
sibly secure them the respect of the 
world, and, without it, woman soon loses 
her self- poise. 

But purged of this obnoxious feature 
of polygamy, Mormon doctrine is as in- 
offensive as any other; and it must be 
purged of it, mainly because the tenden- 
cies of the age are opposed to marriages 
everywhere, and these things go in tides. 
This is not a marrying century. Every 
year, statistics show a decrease in the 
number of marriages, and the same rea- 
sons which operate elsewhere will creep 
into these institutions, despite the vigi- 
lant eye of the Mahomet. To instance, 
women are confessedly more extrava- 
gant than formerly ; and a poor man, of 
proud mind, places the position and fut- 
ure of both hitnself and his life - partner 
under a kind of social embargo, by as- 


he can in no wise fulfill. Directly now, 
the Mormon girls will look for point- 
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lace and diamonds, as they already af- 
fect, with great complacency, the elabo- 
rate over-dress, which just escapes the 
“Grecian bend,” and the indispensable 
chignon — innovations in feminine attire 
much deplored by their spiritual coun- 
selors. 

But, says somebody, is an institution 
to be tolerated in this glorious nineteenth 
century, at variance not only with the 
Constitution, but the broad Christian 
sentiment of the people? Well, it can 
only be said that it was tolerated while 
the Government was busy about some- 
thing else. “Pity ’tis, ’tis true;” but 
none troubled themselves much about 
Mormonism till the ambitious Brigham 
himself introduced his polygamic sys- 
tem to all strangers, by means of a rail- 
road- wedding (the first, and therefore 
legitimate). Then curious people began 
to pour in, and the women visitors had 
the busiest time, putting their husbands 
in the places af Mormons —figurative- 
ly, of course —until the husbands said, 
“Pshaw! I don’t know what men do 
with two wives, or with three.” 

But, after all these speculations, again 
and again, what is to be done with it? 
For one, I have never changed my opin- 
ion about this matter— somebody calls 
this condition one of intellectual deprav- 
ity—namely, that polygamy will die of 
punctures and absorption, and that this 
will in no wise interfere with the Mor- 
mon faith as a practical religion ; for it 
is now well known that plurality of wives 
is only an inoculation upon this original 
scheme, and that the persecutions at 
Nauvoo had no such predicate as its op- 
posers have to-day. 

Another of the disintegrating ele- 
ments to undermine this institution will 
be found in the: fact of the mines situ- 
atetl in the Territory of “Utah, which 
are attracting great attention already 
from capitalists abroad, and which do 
so deservedly. Probably, the richest 
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deposits of ore outside the Comstock 
Lode—and it is very doubtful if even 
those should be excepted —are located 
in the Great Salt Lake Basin. These 
discoveries will inevitably draw a large 
Gentile population; as well, also, will 
additions be made to the Mormon ranks. 
Unless by some direct, and more or less 
unwise, interference, the suppression of 
this institutidn must be accomplished by 
majorities. Thus far, Gentiles have, as 
a rule, succeeded but poorly in situat- 
ing themselves comfortably in official 
places here, and, except as a pastime, 
they find more lucrative business out- 
side. But long before interference shall 
have achieved its purposes, the trained 
dove—who was said to have dropped 
peas into Mahomet’s ear—representing 
the Angel of the Lord, will send its 
prototype, to drop the peas of revelation 
into the prophet-ear of Brigham Young, 
bringing a revelation more fraught with 
heart-burnings to the men than to the 
women of this faith, if signs are to be 
believed. For already the endowment- 
house —where, after the first, all addi- 
tional brides are made—stands in un- 
willing disuse. Above the altar, where 
eretime heavenly fingers were busy fash- 
ioning ties for old and young alike, who- 
soever should declare himself equal to 
the connubial conditions, only the dreary 
celibate spider now weaves its virtuous 
web; and the longed-for Saturday— 
wherein, even according to the Roman 
Catholic faith, the sun always shines out 
once in the day, be the skies ever so 
cloud - hung, because blessed by the Vir- 
gin—has lost its wonted charm, or brings 
only the huckster- wagon, which, alas ! 
halts quite short of the magic portal. 
But the days of polygamy are numbered. 
Truth is emancipating: neither impos- 
ing nor tolerating any galling conditions. 
No system based upon the passions or 
infirmities of men can have more than a 
temporary existence. 
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BELONG to the family of one pos- 
I sessed of: the Demon of Travel! 
The desire for roaming comes upon 
him like the drunkard’s longing for liq- 
uor. In less than three days after an- 
nouncing his intention, he starts off to 
some remote part of the globe, in quest 
of no one knows what; sometimes I 
have doubted that he himself knows. I 
have been flying with the rest of the 
flock, from one end of the world to the 
other, for twenty years, but to no pur- 
pose that I have yet been able to dis- 
cover, except to get away from the last 
place. My latest experience was that 
of being shaken and jolted in carts, 
mule - litters, and sedan-chairs ; swayed 
on the back of the camel, beating the 
donkey along, and suffering personal 
disfiguration on a Chinese saddle. 

In the great Celestial Empire, the 
civilization of which, recent accounts 
assure us, is equal to that of the Chris- 
tian world, the means of communication 
between one province or city and an- 
other are primitive in the extreme, and 
intolerably slow. 

To the Chinaman time is of little value, 
and the cost of living at the inns on the 
highways next to nothing, so that he is 
careless of how many days he may spend 
upon a journey. This, added to the fact 
that he is, by education and nature, an in- 
veterate hater of innovation in any thing 
that has become time-honored and ven- 
erable from thousands of years’ usage, 
has contributed to psevent improvement 
in the means of travel. How a China- 
man would wonder could he be trans- 
ported from Pekin to Canton in a few 
days, by railway—a journey now, by 
land, which consumes more than two 
months! 


Shortly after our arrival at Tientsin, 
where I shall begin my narrative—that I 
may give some account of the trip from 
there to Pekine—I went to take a stroll 
on the Bund, in company with two gen- 
tlemen of our party, and we determined 
to make ourselves acquainted with the 
motion of the Chinese wheelbarrow. It 
is a favorite mode of carriage with the 
Celestial dandy of small means. I have 
seen four grown persons and two or 
three children seated on one barrow, 
propelled by a single individual. This 
conveyance is made with a frame-work, 
about a foot and a half high, in the cen- 
tre, between two seats, so that one sits 
leaning against the frame-work with the 
feet dangling over.the side. 

“Come, Colonel,” said I to one of 
our party, “let’s try this machine!” 

“Allright! There isabigone! But 
let me speak to that important looking 
fellow, who is to wheel us. Here you, 
John! How muchee muss pay you ride 
littee bit? Ten cash can do?” 

“All light, missee, can do,” replied 
the Chinaman, who spoke the pigeon 
dialect used by the inhabitants at the 
ports, in communicating with the En- 
glish- speaking foreigners; so on we 
jumped, the Colonel and I on one side, 
the Baron, being the heavier man, on 
the other; and the coolie, proud of his 
burden, started us off at a furious rate, 
followed by about fifty young and old 
Celestials. We were, at least for once 
in our lives, the objects of the most dis- 
tinguished interest to the public. 

“ By Jove, Baron,” sung out the Colo- 
nel, “imagine a lady and gentleman going 
out to show the fashionable cost of their 
dresses, pompously proceeding down 
Broadway (New York), or Montgomery 
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Street (San Francisco), seated on either 
side of this infernally shrieking machine, 
propelled by that naked sinner! What 
a commotion they would create!” 

“Yes,” remarked the Baron, who had 
been in China before; “it would make 
a fortune for ashowman. But you have 
yet to see the perfection of wheelbarrow 
carrying. They move heavy loads of 
freight on them, and attach a donkey in 
front to pull, while the man pushes, and 
sometimes, in case of a strong wind, a 
large sail is put up!” 

Away we went, accompanied by the 
“Wheelbarrow March” —to the China- 
man, the most soul-stirring music! to 
the foreigner, the most sole- stirring, as 
he is likely to get out of its reach with 
precipitation! The noise made by some 


of these barrows greatly recommends 
them to the musical ear of the Chinese. 
It is produced by something attached, 
emitting a sound which might be com- 
pared to the most successful efforts and 


combined talent of one hundred crickets, 
twenty-five guinea-hens, and a like num- 
ber of tame geese. When a Chinaman 
. is seated on one of these elegant con- 
veyances, delighting his soul with such 
heavenly strains, he is truly happy; his 
expression is benign, and he looks as if 
inwardly thanking Buddha for the power 
granted him of appreciating such refined 
music — such poetry of sound! 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “don’t you 
think we have had enough of this digni- 
fied sport?” And we found our way 
back to the steamer on foot, accompa- 
nied by crowds of dirty and mendicant 
natives. 

The distance from Tientsin to Pekin 
is about cighty miles direct; but the 
way by boat, following the numerous 
bends of the Peiho to Tung-chow, twelve 
miles distant from the capital, is nearly 
125 miles. The distance of eighty miles 
on horseback, or in carts, is made in 
two or three days; by boat it takes from 
four to six days, according as you urge 
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the men, or give them their own time’ 
The boats are rough in appearance, pot 
being painted or ornamented in any way; 
but, in case of such pleasant weather as 
we were lucky enough to have, offer suf- 
ficient shelter and protection. They are 
flat-bottomed and nearly square at the 
ends, and of various sizes—those for 
freight being capable of carrying large 
cargoes of grain, and those for passen- 
gers ranging from twenty feet in length 
upward. The dimensions of the cabins of 
the latter are five by fifteen feet, and some 
six feet high. The bottom of the after 
half of the cabin is raised two feet above 
the floor, serving at once as a table and 
bedstead. One of these boats affords 
ample accommodation for two passen- 
gers—that is, foreigners; the Chinese 
will crowd in a dozen at a time, every 
one bearing a share of the boat's hire, 
thus making the traveling expenses very 
light for each individual. 

The necessaries for the trip were at 
last brought together; a large boat for 
baggage was engaged; mattresses, pil- 
lows, blankets, chairs, groceries, etc., 
and two or three servants, who under- 
stood cooking and foraging in the vil- 
lages on the way for meat, vegetables, 
and fruit, were secured; and about two 
hours before night we started. The 
boats are pushed along by means of 
poles when among the ‘shipping, but 
have a strong mast and clumsy sail to 
be used in case of open way and favor- 
able breeze. When the wind is not fa- 
vorable, a strong line is attached to the 
extreme top of the mast, and several 
men track them, as our canal - boats are 
tracked by horses and mules. These 
boatmen are very hardy, and will, when 
pushed, travel forty miles in a day, pull- 
ing a heavy load. Several men go with 
a passenger boat, and sometimes twenty 
or thirty are attached to one heavily 
burdened with freight. It is customary 
for those traveling in this manner to 
have the boats hauled up to the bank, 
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side by side, to camp for the night, and 
when we (who started last) came up with 
the others, they were anchored and com- 
fortably enjoying dinner, each, in turn, 
relating the difficulties encountered in 
clearing the three miles of junks block- 
ing up the river at Tientsin. 

The night was passed in quiet until 
about two hours before sunrise, when 
we were awakened by the boat thump- 
ing, with tremendous force, against an- 
other boat. “What in*the world’s the 
matter now!” thought I, and out I 
thrust my head, just in time to see the 
men crawl from their holes, as if more 
astonished than I that we had drifted 
two miles down the river, nearly back 
into the shipping of Tientsin. I de- 
manded an explanation, when they gave 
me to understand, as nearly as possible 
by signs, that we had dragged the an- 
chor while they slept, and they had not 
-been aware of it until we struck. After 
traveling up the river about half a mile, 
we neared the bank, and an old man, 
who had been with us the day before, 
jumped aboard. Then the whole Chi- 
nese trick they had played flashed across 
my mind. Having forgotten something 
in the city, they had sent this old man 
back to get it, promising to let the boat 
drift down, as if by accident, and pick 
him up. 

We had books and chess, and could 
devote our time to letter-writing and 
reading, or could order our boat hauled 
alongside another, and so visit the dif- 
ferent occupants. When any one wish- 
ed to stretch his legs, the boat could be 
hauled within two or three feet of the 
bank, and he could jump ashore, causing 
no delay. This we took advantage of, 
frequently crossing the country by short 
cuts, where the river made bends, get- 
ting a glimpse of villages and fields, and 
reaching the river again in time for the 
boats. There was no necessity to stop 
for meals, as a flag was hoisted on the 
cook’s boat when they were ready. 


The scenery along the river is not at 
all picturesque, the banks being gener- 
ally bare, void of trees, and low; occa- 
sionally, however, a clump of willows, or 
of some other trees, is seen, and once in 
a while odd-looking temples and villages, 
composed of mud or adode huts, break 
the monotony. 

On the fourth or fifth day, we arrived 
at Tung-chow as night was setting in, 
and stayed in the boats until morning, 
they being more comfortable than any 
inn we could find in this place, with its 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
mandarin, who came in charge of our 
freight, promised us that we should start 
for Pekin quite early. But, alas, for 
Chinese veracity! Although he swore 
by all the pagan saints that the arrange- 
ments were made for starting immediate- 
ly after an early breakfast, and we arose 
at daylight, and had finished packing and 
breakfast by six o’clock, no coolies were 
to be found who would move hand or 
foot for us, unless paid ten times the 
usual wages. It was a day of festivity; 
and, besides, the carts, etc., had all been 
seized upon by the military authorities, 
they said, and convinced us that much 
patience is needed in dealing with this 
Celestial people. We could not get off 
before one P.M.; and as our boats had 
been dismissed, and a thunder-storm 
seemed to be coming up at several dif- 
ferent times, we were any thing but com- 
fortable, standing on a mud-flat for so 
many hours. At last, however, a few 
men with wheelbarrows were found to 
take the most indispensable baggage, 
leaving the rest, partly on the mud - flat 
and partly in a temple, in charge of the 
priest, and we started off for Pekin, in 
conveyances sent us from that place—for 
the ladies, sedan-chairs, and for the oth- 
ers, carts and two saddle-horses. The 
gates of the capital close about dusk, 
and we should have been shut out, had 
not one of the gentlemen gone ahead of 
the party and exhibited his passport, 
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standing in the gateway, unheedful of 
the keeper’s remonstrances, until we 
had passed. From the first gate to the 
Legations, it is about two miles, and we 
arrived, tired and dusty, at the Ameri- 
can- Minister's, where a portion of our 
party was entertained. 

My first impressions of Pekin were 
any thing but pleasant. “From descrip- 
tions I had read and heard of the place, 
I was not prepared to encounter 2 mass 
of mud-huts so dirty, dusty, and ding 
in appearance! I was not prepared to 
find every thing in such a state of ruin 
and squalor! Our entrance was under 
circumstances calculated to give the 
most disagreeable impressions possible. 
We were tired and worried with waiting 
for so many hours at Tung-chow; and, 
it being after sundown and the sky ob- 
scured by black clouds, threatening rain 
every minute, the dingy color of the walls 
and houses seemed to us even more 
sombre than they were in reality. 

One of the experiences of the first 
night was that of being kept awake by 
the watchman, who walks around, pro- 
ducing a queer noise with a small drum. 
It has a sharp, thumping sound, as if 
you were striking a hollow cane against 
hard earth. He uses this to let the 
thieves know when he is coming, that 
the poor fellows may escape undetect- 
ed; or else to keep his employer awake, 
that he may satisfy himself that good 
watch is being kept. Each establish- 
ment, where any thing of value is stored, 
must employ a private watchman, who 
is of great assistance to the city police. 
The store-keeper and the rich mandarin 
must protect themselves in this manner 
against midnight depredators, and these 
watchmen are at first a great nuisance 
to foreigners. They make a set of 
thumps. on their drum, the set being re- 
peated at intervals of a few seconds, 
something in the time of the five raps 
given on the drum during the merching 
of our soldiery. 
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When I first heard this strange sound 
at dead of night, I was ata loss to im- 
agine the cause. It comes from a dis- 
tance, and gradually approaches, until it 
seems immediately under your window ; 
then dies away, and gives you just time 
to get half asleep, when suddenly you 
hear it in full force again; then it stops, 
and ina short time begins some distance 
away, slowly approaching, until, when 
reaching your proximity, it remains many 
minutes, seeming to enjoy the conscious- 
ness that no “yang-gueitse,” or “foreign 
devil,” can repose during its Celestial 
presence. “Confound the thing; is it 
never going away?” you begin to think. 
“Oh, yes; there it goes! Ah, it has 
stopped!” Do not think so; do not 
congratulate yourself too soon; do not 
deceive yourself into the belief that the 
dusky artist will tire of making his mu- 
sic. He is paid for it, and you may be 
certain that, in this instance, at least, he 
will faithfully perform his duty, bringing 
out every thump with force, and in such 
regular time, that you know beforehand 
when to expect each individual sound. 
Gradually the horrible conviction dawns 
upon your mind that the artist, as he 
gets tired of promenading, has selected 
you in particular to listen to his serenade, 
stationing himself beneath your win- 
dow. No more sleep for you that night, 
you may be sure! The tone and time 
of this musical instrument are so im- 
pressed upon your memory, that you 
may say, ever after, your education in 
this particular has not been slighted; 
you have learned it thoroughly, giving 
the best hours of your rest to its study. 
Sometimes you get not only the benefit 
of t'ie watchman employed on the place 
where you are, but also of those in the 
whole neighborhood; and then you can 
put these waking hours to further use, 
speculating upon the different disposi- 
tions of the performers. 

During the first two or three days aft- 
er our arrival, the weather was bad, and 
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we had little opportunity of seeing Pekin, 
except in our immediate vicinity, where 
the strange noises peculiar to the place 
made some impression. Large numbers 
of Chinese are engaged in selling food 
and different kinds of merchandise in 
the streets; some have stands, and oth- 
ers carry baskets. These men each 
have a way of attracting the attention of 
the public: one will give a peculiar call, 
and another have an instrument, making 
a strange noise, recognizable at once. 
The vendors of a wine pressed from 
apricots have two brass saucers, which 
they hold in one hand and strike togeth- 
er as the Negro minstrels use bones. 
They keep regular time, and produce a 
loud, clanking noise. This wine of apri- 
cots is called swan-may-tung, and in 
dry, hot weather, is particularly refresh- 
ing; used with ice, the flavor is delicate. 
A cupful costs a cash. 

Quite a feature of Pekin are the pig- 
eons. They have each a light whistle 
tied to the tail, which gives forth a loud 
sound when they fly. Frequently one 
bird will carry a bunch of five or six, the 
tones of which are in accord, and the ef- 
fect is peculiar. They have a dull, mo- 
notonous, and very melancholy tone, and 
hearing them every minute during the 
day, is liable to give one the blues. 

It is a common thing to hear the 
small drum (open at one end), used by 
the blind, who seem to bee numerous, 
and are said to prevail in the lower 
classes, where rice is the principal and 
almost the only article of food. The 
little drum can be heard at a great dis- 
tance, warning the people in the streets 
of the approach of the blind man. It 
enables the latter to distinguish what is 
in his path, which he can do with aston- 
ishing accuracy, owing to the slight dif- 
ferences, not recognizable by an unprac- 
ticed ear, in the tone of the drum, pro- 
duced by any thing in the way. When 
the path is clear, the drum has a certain 
sound; when a small stone obstructs it, 


the tone is different, and still more so if 
the stone be large. If the path lead di- 
rectly against a wall, a larger amount of 
sound is thrown back, which again makes 
a difference. A puddle of water, a sud- 
den descent, a hill, and, in fact, any 
thing ahead, makes a change in the 
tone, which the long practice of the 
blind man enables him at once to detect 
and attribute to the right cause. 

One can not remain long in any part 
of China, without observing what an an- 
noyance the beggars are: in fact, they 
constitute one of the first features of a 
residence there, which obtrude them- 
selves upon the notice of the foreigner. 
Nowhere can a person show his face in 
the streets, without immediately having 
a dozen or more naked wretches thrust 
their bony and decrepit hands almost in 
his face, bringing their diseased and 
filthy bodies in very disagreeable prox- 
imity to his person. The number of 
them in Pekin is so great, that they ar- 
rogate to themselves certain privileges, 
to which, by clubbing together and act- 
ing in concert, they compel the other 
portions of the community to recognize 
their right. They have a ruler, to whom 
they are obedient, and who has actual 
power, being recognized by the Gov- 
ernment and responsible for any mis- 
deeds, really too outrageous to be borne 
by the public, which the beggars may per- 
petrate. They call him the “ King of the 
Beggars.”” There are certain days in 
the year, on which they are permitted to 
go abroad in bands, infest portions of 
the city and villages, and demand pay- 
ment to retire. For instance, they sta- 
tion themselves in front of a store and 
keep up such a racket that the store- 
keeper is glad to buy their absence from 
his place of business. Another method 
for a beggar to procure funds is, to go 
to some rich merchant and threaten to 
commit suicide upon his door-step, un- 
less he pays the sum of two or three 
dollars. This the poor mendicant does 
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when desperate and near starving; and 
when the money is refused him, he does 
not hesitate long before executing his 
threat. This costs the merchant many 
times more than if he should comply 
with the demands of the beggar, for the 
circumstance of adead man being found 
on his premises gives the authorities an 
opportunity of extorting from him such 
portion of his fortune as they desire. 
They have the power to do what they 
please with him ; and, caring little for the 
guilt or innocence of the man, promise 
freedom from the penalty of the law if he 
pays over the greater portion of his fort- 
une, or certain death if he refuses. It is 
owing to these circumstances that the 
threat of the beggar is likely to bring 
forth a donation. There is also a su- 
perstition against having a stranger die 
upon the premises, it being thought that 
his spirit will haunt them after death, 
which has some weight to rid themselves 
peaceably of the importunate mendi- 
cant. 

Some places in Pekin are occupied by 
the beggars, to the exclusion of all other 
classes. For instance, there is a bridge 
over which the Emperor passes, when 
on his way to the Temple of Heaven, to 
perform certain religious ceremonies. 
The bridge has three different passages 
(separated by stone-walls), each leading 
through an arched gate. The centre 
way and gate are the largest, and only 
opened once in many months for the 
passage of the Emperor, those en each 
side sufftcing for the public. The cen- 
tre portion of this bridge is occupied by 
a band of beggars, who live there day 
and night, without shelter, and some of 
them almost naked —the children quite 
so. During the winter numbers of these 
poor beings die from exposure to the 
cold, the thermometer sometimes going 
down to near zero. It is horrible and 
disgusting to go into the streets of Pekin 
early in the morning after an unusually 
severe night, dozens of dead bodies be- 
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ing occasionally seen in the course of 
a walk. But misery is not confined 
to the regular beggars, in winter, many 
families being so destitute as to desire 
to sell their children. Frequently will 
a mother offer the child at her breast to 
a foreigner for a half-dollar, or less. 

There is a most distressing creature 
at one of the gates of the city, which is 
reported to have been placed in this same 
position every day for a great number of 
years. The natives say it is a woman, 
but nothing in the appearance makes it 
recognizable as such. All I could see 
was a bunch of rags huddled together, 
surmounted by a tuft of coarse, black, 
and dusty hair. It seemed to be idiotic, 
deaf, and dumb, the only sound, uttered 
at almost regular intervals, being an un- 
earthly noise, something between the 
bark of a large dog and the grunt of a 
hog. This poor creature lies all day on 
the cold stones, exposed to the changes 
and inclemencies of the Pekin climate, 
and in a strong draught produced by the 
gateway. A box is at its side to re- 
ceive the contributions of the liberally 
inclined. 

The inconvenience of meeting so many 
of these objects of compassion makes it 
very unpleasant for foreign ladies to go 
on the streets. The only place where 
they are not met is on the wall. Some 
of them are deformed by goitre, produ- 
cing immense swellings on the neck. I 
saw one fellow with a lump as large as 
his head. Lepers may also be occasion- 
ally seen, but not frequently, as they are 
generally placed in establishments erect- 
ed especially for them, which annually 
receive a small stipend from the Govern- 
ment, but have to depend also upon con- 
tributions of tivose having relatives there. 

The misery of the beggars does not 
prevent them from finding intense enjoy- 
ment in gambling. They will play for 
the few cash which they may have re- 
ceived, although almost starving; and 
when those are lost, their clothes, or 
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what rags partially cover them, go too. 
Some do not stop there, but, becoming 
excited, make the play more interesting 
by staking upon the issue of the game 
one finger after another, cutting off those 
of the loser with the greatest stoicism on 
both sides. This infatuation for gam- 
bling pervades all classes, in a greater 
or less degree. 

The Chinese attach so much impor- 
tance to display, in times of weddings 
and funerals, that they contract with the 
King of the Beggars to furnish some of 
his subjects to follow in their train and 
swell the number of the procession. 

One hears, occasionally, of riches hav- 
ing been accumulated by a follower of 
the profession of mendicancy. 

Some of the beggar-children, from 
four to ten years of age, will follow trav- 
elers for several miles, keeping pace with 
the horses; and I never saw finer and 
fuller chests than these little, naked fel- 
lows exhibit, in consequence of running. 

It is the general impression in the 
United States and in Europe, that the 
females of the upper classes only are 
small-footed, and that these can only 
walk with the assistance of servants; in 
fact, Lhave seen this statement in books 
on China, written by persons who had 
resided there some years. Contrary to 
this impression, however, small - footed 
women can be seen among the poorest 
classes —even some of the beggar- wo- 
men bow to this fashion, and it is sur- 
prising to see the agility with which they 
follow those riding on horseback or in 
carts. There are a number of stories in 
circulation, accounting for the curious 
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custom of cramping the feet of the women. 
It began a long time ago, probably before 
A.D. 1000. At that time there lived 
a very beautiful Princess, who had re- 
markably small feet (perhaps she was 
club-footed), and was so good and such 
a favorite, that the women in the upper 
classes, to pay her a compliment, gen- 
erally adopted this custom, which gradu- 
ally spread to the lower. Another ver- 
sion has it, that a certain Emperor, much 
incensed at great harm having been done 
by the gadding and tale-telling propensi- 
ties of some ladies at his Court, com- 
manded them all to be crippled in this 
way to keep them at home. 

The way in which the foot is kept 
small, is as follows: After the child has 
learned to walk—probably between the 
ages of two and three years—the fami- 
lies in good circumstances begin by hav- 
ing the foot cramped and incased in 
bandages and wooden or iron shoes, 
thus preventing it from becoming long- 
er, although it becomes thicker and the 
instep higher. The big-toe is turned up 
over the foot and the other toes under. 
The cramping of the feet is confined to 
the Chinese proper, the Tartar women 
being permitted to stand upon the nat- 
ural footing. This strange custom, though 
bad for the health in some respects, does 
not entail upon the victim such misery 
and discomfort as might be supposed 
to follow such a perversion of Nature. 
They do not seem to suffer a great deal, 
unless the girl be nearly grown before 
the operation is performed; but what 
woman would not suffer the most excru- 
ciating pain, to be “in the fashion?” 
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THE MAISON-MERE OF THE SCURS. 


OWARD the close of a warm July 
day, as I sat in my room, which I 
called my Bird-cage, sealing my letters 
for England, I heard a strange and most 
unusual sound outside my door. I rose, 
and, on opening it, beheld Thierna, the 
young novice, carefully holding in both 
hands a small, restive, yelling bundle, 
and looking the picture of perplexity. 
“It will keep screaming! What do 
you suppose it can want?” she asked, 
appealing to me. 


“Its mother,” I suggested. “Where 


on earth did you pick up that child?” 
“Yah! yah!” went the baby, writhing 

its little person, and screwing its tiny, 

mahogany-colored face into the most 


painful contortions. 

“Poor, little thing!” screamed Thier- 
na, trying to make herself heard above 
the squalls of the baby. 

I saw at a glance that this was her 
first experience with babies, so I took 
the little thing from her, and hushed it 
to my bosom, where it, no doubt, felt 
more at home than in the improvised 
hammock. 

“What is to be done?” said Thierna, 
looking in amazed consternation. 

“Take it to its mother,” I replied. 

“It has none now, poor, little mite, 
but me, for I have just bought it for one 
hundred and fifty piastres, from a Jewish 
woman who is seized with the usual 
frenzy for tramping to Jerusalem. When 
this mania comes upon them, they would 
nearly sell their own souls to the Evil 
One, if he would pay down cash, in or- 
der to gratify it. This woman had met 
with our gentle-hearted Seeur Bernadine, 
and had threatened to sell her child to 
the Turks, as a slave, unless she would 
take the first offer and buy it. Berna- 
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dine, you know, takes charge of all the 
miseries of this district, and has always 
some horrible case on hand. She comes 
to beg of me a few silver coins: relief 
which I never can refuse, her tales are 
always so pitiful.” 

“Well, you certainly do the oddest 
things in the world! Buying a baby, for 
example,” said I. 

“Odd!” she repeated. ‘Of course, 
odd enough; but how can I help it? 
Bernadine meets me in the corridor, 
which is narrow, with this Jewess ges- 
ticulating and trotting after her. You 
never meet Bernadine without some poor 
wretch bringing up the rear. She tells 
me the story. Some of the other Sceurs 
assemble round us, and suggest the in- 
fant being there and then baptized, in 
order that, if the Turks do get it fora 
slave, its little soul, at least, may be 
saved. I fear that its trials in life as 
a slave will in no way be lightened by 
the performance of the religious cere- 
mony. The mother, with the baby in 
one hand, the other thrust out for the 
money, pushes the bargain vehemently, 
vociferously portraying her child’s suf- 
ferings with the Turks, and how happy 
she would be to have it with the good 
Sceeurs; but she must have the money, 
and has nothing else to dispose of. The 
portress — Cyclops, as I call her, be- 
cause she has only one eye, and that 
very much too near the centre of her 
face—begins to interfere, and shakes her 
keys at the Jewess, as a warning to de- 
part. Our dog, Cerberus, growls de- 
fiance, and threatens to eat the baby, by 
way of putting an end to the discussion. 
We are on the eve of a general uproar ; 
Bernadine is about to be disappointed 
in her benevolent designs ; none of the 
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Sceurs have any money; I feel in my 
pocket, and chance to have the required 
sum; the woman possesses herself of 
it, hands over the baby to me, and is 
immediately locked outside the gate by 
Cyclops, before I have an instant to de- 
liberate. The Sceurs at once adminis- 
tered lay baptism, and then went about 
their several vocations, telling me to 
take care of it until it could be conveyed 
to their Orphan- house at Kadi Kroyu.” 

“T never heard of such an eccentric 
purchase!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, it is not so uncommon in Con- 
stantinople,” she replied. “The Sceurs 
have a house full of children: bought, 
borrowed, or found. Certainly, I never 
entertained the idea of buying a baby; 
yet there it is, and the real mother is on 
her way to Jerusalem. The baby is mine, 
and I must be its mother. I wish it was 
not such a little, black thing. 

“ However,” I replied, “now that you 
are in possession, you will have to pro- 
vide suitably for it. You can not take 
care of it yourself; it would die.” 

“So Bernadine says. And she knows 
a poor woman who has just lost her own, 
that will take charge of it for me, for the 
present, until it is old enough to go to 
the Orphan-house. You know, Seeur 
Bernadine, although she is the best creat- 
ure in the world, runs me into all sorts 
of expenses I never intended perpetrat- 
ing. 1 see so much misery in the hos- 
pitals, that I could easily spend a fortune 
in chicken- broth, jelly, and Bordeaux 
wine. But she comes to me with her 
eloquent tongue and sympathetic eyes, 
and I can not resist. Yet, 1 am rather 
angry with myself for having yielded to 
a pair of emerald ear-rings, which she 
enticed me into buying for a Russian 
émigré girl, for whom she had made a 
mariage de convenance.” 

“T thought the Seurs never encour- 
aged such frivolity,” I said. 

“No, not usually; but this was a case 


of necessity. The girl would not submit 
> 
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to the hymenial yoke until she had the 
trousseau complete, with the ear- rings. 
Poor Bernadine was in a distressed state 
of mind. Metinka, the girl, could not 
speak a word of any thing but Russian: 
she had been brought over to Stamboul, 
with several hundred others, from the 
sacking of Kertch. They had been land- 
ed, without a place to shelter them or pro- 
vision of any kind made for them; and, but 
for the indefatigable labors of this Prop- 
agandian Order of Sceurs, many would 
have perished from hunger and exhaus- 
tion. Bernadine discovered some tum- 
blé- down buildings, which nobody own- 
ed, a few miles away; of these she took 
possession, and, as she speaks Russian 
fluently, she soon set all the men repair- 
ing and the women cleaning. I had to 
lend her a few hundred piastres to buy 
food, at first; but there is something 
marvelous in the manner in which, by 
her sole exertion,-she achieved the work 
of lodging, feeding, clothing, and, at 
length, employing, from two to three 
hundred people, suddenly thrown help- 
less on her hands. And so well did she 
organize her little world, that not even 
a child died, and soon there was not one 
on charity. She is the noblest charac- 
ter and the cleverest woman in the Prop- 
aganda; a lady, by birth and education. 
She it is who has that swect soprano 
voice you hear in our church, and who 
painted the Magdalene you so much ad- 
mire. Her history is one of those deep 
tragedies of life, through which she has 
struggled, like a star, seen on a stormy 
night, more pure and bright from the 
dark and sombre clouds which have be- 
set it. There is just a trace of it left 
on her face; but she is always cheerful 
and gentle.” 

“TlIave not all the Seurs histories at- 
tached to them?” I asked. 

“Yes, generally; but they are not all 
tragedies,” she answered. * Bernadine 
could never have had her heart so filled 
with deep compassion for others, had 
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she not loved and suffered bitterly her- 
self.” 

“Does she also make marriages for 
her protégées ?” 

“Yes, she plans and arranges for all 
her little world. Metinka she proposed 
to marry to the young Pole, Stanislaus, 
and the young couple entered warmly 
into the idea. A modest ¢rousseau was 
provided for the bride-elect, and she 
evinced much satisfaction in reviewing 
the various articles of dress, but asked, 
when the ear-rings were to be bought, for 
emerald ear-rings—without which she 
could not, should not, would not, be mar- 
ried. In vain the good Sister expostu- 
lated; the young lover pleaded, and prom- 
ised to save his pennies after marriage 
in order to buy them. It was to no pur- 
pose. Without emerald ear-rings, mar- 
riage was impossible to the Russian girl; 
and in this dilemma Bernadine came to 
me. We traversed the whole of the 
Turkish bazar in hope of finding some 
cheap trinket of glittering appearance 
and small intrinsic value; but the Turk 
vends no spurious article: his gold is 
true gold, and his emerald not green 
glass. So we had to buy the ear-rings ; 
and Metinka was married in them, and 
is very happy. But, now I see you have 
got it to sleep,” she continued, looking 
at the baby in my lap, “I'll carry it to 
its nurse.” 

She took hold carefully of the four 
corners of the handkerchief in which it 
was wrapped, and, walking on’tiptoe, in 
much dread of awakening it, quitted my 
room. 

I had expressed a wish to see the 
Russian prisoners, then of such para- 
mount interest in our military world, and 
had asked Thierna to be allowed to ac- 
company her upon one of her charitable 
visits on board the /’exfon, where the 
Russian prisoners were confined during 
the continuance of the war. The fol- 
lowing morning she called for me, and 


We set out together. As we walked 
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along to the wharf, where we were to 
take the caique, Thierna said: 

“T must tell you something about the 
gallant Stuart, the military commander 
of the Russian prisoners. He is, I be- 
lieve, a descendant of the Royal Stuarts, 
and a right royal fellow he is, in his way. 
His grandfather emigrated to Poland, 
about the time of Queen Anne, so that 
he is one-third English and two-thirds 
Polish: a rather happy mixture of race, 
uniting British honesty with Polish chiv- 
alry, which is like putting polish on a 
diamond. He stands six feet odd (I do 
not know how much); he has a large 
head, large features, large hands and 
feet, large proportions in every way, and 
has a large heart to correspond, into 
which we have found a large road. We, 
the Sceurs, command the Porton. Whis- 
per it not, for he is a terrible disciplina- 
rian, and came very near shooting a poor 
wretch who had been foolish enough to 
try to better his condition by making his 
escape. Until that memorable day, the 
Commandant hated the Propagandists, 
and often refused us admittance. But 
upon this occasion, we arrived just at 
the moment of a great disturbance on 
board. The guard was turned out, and 
the Captain, with cocked pistol in hand, 
was just giving a last warning to the 
poor wretch, who was swimming for his 
life, that if he did not return, he would 
fire upon him. It was a moment of ter- 
rible suspense. I could not bear to see 
the rigorous law carried into effect be- 
fore myeyes. Saur Bordislas, who was 
with me, covered her face with her hands, 
and prayed to her favorite Saint. She 
was a Russian by birth, and our disci- 
pline taught her non-resistance. I am 
afraid I followed my nature, for I ran up 


the gangway just in time to strike up 
the pistol, which let off its contents some- 
where in the direction of the minarets of 


San Sophia. This outrageous perform- 
ance seemed to overawe our really soft- 


hearted Captain, and win his lasting ad- 
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miration. Indeed, I do not think he has 
ever thoroughly recovered from his sur- 
prise.” 

“What is the secret of your influence 
over him?” I asked. 

“Qh, there is no secret. You will un- 
derstand it all when you see him. I get 
my own way about small matters con- 
cerning the prisoners: that is all. The 
one I have been telling you about was 
brought back in one of the boats which 
put out after him, and was placed in irons 
in the cachot, whence I delivered him 
next day.” 

“I think,” said I, “that all large, 
clumsy men have great hearts, little sen- 
sitiveness, astuteness, or perception: 
great stolid creatures with an immense 
capacity for affection, but little for the 
small artifices and delicate subtilties 
which usually win it. Cupid makes up 
to them in quantity for what he stints 
them in quality. Nine times out of ten, 
if a maiden have two lovers, one six feet 


or more, and the other under six feet 
(advantages equal), the lesser would win 


her. But it would be the reverse if he 
was too little and effeminate, for a wom- 
an is apt to despise all that too nearly 
resembles herself. Five feet eight to 
eleven is the dangerous height, most 
wicked, most captivating, most intelli- 
gent, and most powerful.” 

Thierna smiled, and said, “That is 
a speculation which the Propagandists 
have renounced with their vows.” 

As we skimmed swiftly along the 
Golden Horn, which reflected the gilt- 
tipped minarets and the burnished domes 
of the various mosques, the bright, red 
tiles of the houses, with the invaria- 
ble green cypress surrounding them — 
for no Turk erects a building without 
planting it round with flowers and trees, 
as every house has its harem, so every 
harem has its garden— we suddenly be- 
came aware of some unusual excitement 
in our stolid caiquejee. He covered his 
head with his hands, and left the caique 
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to float at will. “The Sultan is com- 
ing!” cried Thierna, standing up and 
saluting with her hand to her cornet, 
when, with a rush and a whir, almost 
like a shell through the air, the caique 
of the Sultan shot by. Sixteen rowers, 
in white silk blouses and short drawers, 
their massive, brawny legs like polished 
bronze, a red fez covering the head, 
pulled with a long, graceful sweep, as if 
impelled by machinery, without ever 
raising their heads. A Pasha of high 
degree sat amidships, stoically gazing 
into vacancy. His Celestial Majesty 
reclined on a.divan, under a large, red 
umbrella—the emblem of his semi -di- 
vinity or connection with the celestial 
family of Mahomet. He wore a loose, 
black, silk garment —a kind of blouse — 
with a small collar round the throat set 
with magnificent diamonds. His scar- 
let fez was decorated in the front by an 
aigret of the same precious stones. But, 
with the exception of this fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds, the Sultan’s 
dress was plain. He was gone ere I had 
time to be more than dazzled by the glit- 
ter as he swept by like a gleam of light- 
ning. 

“I am delighted to have had this op- 
portunity of sceing the Sultan,” I said 
to Thierna. 

“We often meet him, and he always 
honors us with a prolonged stare, which 
is the highest honor he can confer upon 
us, except in elevating us to his harem, 
which h¢ once proposed to do as a com- 
pensation for our labors in doctoring a 
favorite Pasha’s children; not that it 
was intimated to us that we should nec- 
essarily become wives, as most of us are 
far from good looking,” laughed Thierna. 

“Probably when the war is over he 
will confer upon you the Order of the 
Mejédie ?” 

“Perhaps so; at least, it would not 
cause the difliculty which arose when 
the British Queen sent to invest him 
with the Order of the Garter.” 
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“What was that?” I asked. 

“Simply, that the successor of Ma- 
homet wore no stockings, and as it is 
against the law for him to be touched by 
infidel hands, the Garter King-at-Arms 
had to practice the evolution of putting 
on the garter, like the young pupils of 
pickpockets, upon a dummy, without 
touching the sacred person of the chosen 
of Allah.” 

“According to established etiquette, 
this mighty potentate can neither eat 
with, nor in presence of, his subjects ; 
and is supposed, by the vulgar, to feed 
on ambrosia and nectar.» When he gave 
his grand banquet to the ambassadors, 
commanders, and European grandees 
of his allies, after making their sa/iév, 
they were turned into a room to help 
themselves to an abundant collation pro- 
vided for them, and certain Pashas were 
present to see that they did justice to 
the viands. This was about the only 
thing they could do, table-talk being out 
of the question, as there was but one 
among the guests who spoke Turkish, 
and only one among the Turks familiar 
with any language but his own. The 
really useful persons — the staff attaches 
and aids-de-camp—had been mistaken 
for lackeys, and made to stand in the 
hall, while the great men devoured their 
rations in silence. Neither was this very 
practicable, for knives, forks, and spoons 
form no part of a Turkish w/se ex fable, 
and a messenger had to be secretly dis- 
_ patched to a European Ambassador's 
residence to procure those very useful 
articles.” 

“How do they manage to eat a chick- 
en, for instance?” I asked. 

“Oh, the host usually takes hold of one 
end of a joint, and presents the other to 
his guest, and you twist and pull until 
you get the portion you require. In the 
meantime, the hallowed person of the 
Sultan, far removed from the vulgar 
pot-luck of the representatives of his 
allies, was inhaling food perhaps from 
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Serapis’ pipe, or lilies on liquid roses 
floating. But all these things are mys- 
teries, not to be penetrated by the rest 
of mankind.” 

“Yes,” Lreplicd; “it is the love of the 
wonderful and mysterious in hot cli- 
mates, where the powers of Nature are 
stupendous and awe-inspiring. This is 
so great, that while the Hindoo has his 
Juggernaut and his trinity of gods— 
rahma, Vishnu, and Siva; and the 
Parsee finds in the fire, which Zorvaster 
is said to have kindled four thousand 
years ago, an emblem of the incom- 
prehensible God; the Mahometan dis- 
covers in the person of an Abdul- Med- 
jid, or a Mahmoud, a representative of 
the Deity and the solemnly - worshiped 
principles of the Koran. Veneration, 
like vegetation in these regions, is rank 
and luxuriant.” 

“We, in England,” I said, “can not 
get up a good miracle; some cool-head- 
ed wag is sure to investigate it, and find 
out the reason why. Englishmen will 
scarcely believe their own eyes or their 
own ears; they explain the phenomenon 
by chemistry, acoustics, optics, or me- 
chanics. It would be impossible to 
make them believe, as in Italy, that the 
long dead and skeleton Queen of Pom- 
peii sent her diamond ring, with which 
she had been interred, by an old woman, 
to her husband, the King, with a mes- 
sage to the effect that by that token, 
she, his dead wife, desired that he would 
render particular homage te Santa Eu- 
femia, for whom she, the skeleton, had 
a great regard! Were his late Majesty, 
George the Fourth, to send his far- 
famed, stiff, stand-up shirt-collar, with a 
diamond stud, to the reigning British 
sovereign, with a request that they might 
be set up on Charing Cross and re- 
adopted, the unlucky bearer of such 
message would be given over to the po- 
lice, and consigned to the consideration 
of her Majesty’s Commissioners of Lu- 
nacy; but in marvel-loving Italy, Santa 
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Eufemia was forthwith set up, to be 
honored and made the second patron- 
saint of Pompeii. Wax-candles, to burn 
before her shrine, rose rapidly in price ; 
image vendors made large profits by 
vending her statuettes, and she became, 
in fact, all the fashion and talk of the 
day. Upon referring to the Dictionary 
of the Lives of Saints, Santa Eufemia 
was found to have been a beautiful Pom- 
peiian, and for that alone she deserved 
beatification, for Pompeiians are pro- 
verbially ugly. She had, however, more 
merit than beauty. She had made a 
vow to die a virgin saint. Believing 
sanctity incompatible -with matrimony, 
she resolved to run no risk. There 
might have been such a thing as a mar- 
ried saint, but she doubted her capacity 
to become one; and, as it often happens, 
the very point we strive most to avoid 
ultimately brings about the end we have 
in view, it chanced that a Prince, seeing 
the lovely eyes of Eufemia, became vio- 
lently enamored of them. In Italy, the 
flame of love, once lit, soon burns bright 
and consumes every obstacle before it. 
The Prince voted saintly virginity a bore, 
and forthwith sent his armed retainers to 
take possession of the lovely eyes, and 
bring them straightway to him— mean- 
ing, of course, in their sockets. She, 
finding resistance of no avail, complied 
au pied de la lettre. She plucked out 
the seductive optics, and sent them to 
her admirer on a plate. Then came the 
miracle. ‘She could see,’ says the rec- 
ord, ‘with the empty cavities, to thread 
a fine needle, and her vow was fulfilled, 
for she died a virgin saint.’”’s 

“Oh!” cried Thierna, “she must have 
been a real clatrvoyante! How other- 
wise can you account for the belief in 
such stories? There must be something 
in such tales; pure falsehood is as rare 
as pure truth: it is the mixture which 
is so common and so mischievous. A 
thing utterly false is, as it were, dead 
and innocuous; but if it be mixed with 
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a particle of truth, it becomes life, and 
propagates and disseminates itself bound- 


lessly. But here we are!” she said, as 
our caique shot alongside the vast hulk 
of a dismantled three-decker. A very 
large, stately man, with an English face 
and a foreign bearing, stepped to the 
ship’s side, then drew himself up in great 
pomp, and received us in a grand, chiv- 
alrous manner. His scarlet ‘Az he held 
above his head; he wore a richly em- 
broidered white deurnous and scarlet 
trowsers, and looked altogether a worthy 
descendant of the royal Stuart. With a 
low bow, he offered his hand to Thierna 
to assist her as she stepped on deck. 
She quietly declined, without raising her 
eyes, and I profited by the intended ci- 
vility. As she proceeded quietly to make 
us known to each other, her hands fold- 
ed in her large sleeves, and looking the 
sedate Sceur to perfection, I read in his 
great, honest face the secret of her pow- 
er on the Poxtfon. She had brought a 
bale of cotton-print, which she was about 
to cut up into handkerchiefs, to be hem- 
med by the Russians, who sew as well 
as any women, for the use of the sick; 
and while she was thus engaged, Cap- 
tain Stuart escorted me over the ship, 
explaining and entertaining me to the 
best of his great power. The prisoners, 
as a whole, were intensely ugly men — 
raw- boned, angular, hard- featured, or 
rather odds and ends of features, as 
though Nature had made them up, in a 
hurry, of scraps. They had a generally 
unfinished look, and their mud- colored, 
shapeless coats were no relief to their 
muddier complexions. They were obe- 
dient to command, and easily managed ; 
quick with their fingers, sewing, tailor- 
ing, and making lint with great dexterity. 
The Prince Dorsmanschoff sent monthly 
sums of money to the Seeurs of the Prop- 
aganda to purchase small luxuries for 
them, such as rakee, sauerkraut, and 
tobacco. The introduction of the former 
the Captain had long and strenuously 
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resisted; but Thierna had finally carried 
the day: for, she argued, rake to a 
Russian supplies the place of coffee toa 
Frenchman, and if not absolutely neces- 
sary to his existence, at least is indis- 
pensable to a genial and pleasant view 
of it. The vekce forms part of a Russian 
soldier’s rations, and to deprive him of 
it, not only interferes with a long-estab- 
lished habit, which has become a second 
nature, but he loses his staff of life, like 
bread toan Englishman; for the Russian 
bread is by no means inviting, resem- 
bling in taste and appearance Irish bog- 
turf. 

When we had made the round of the 
prisoners of war, the Commandant con- 
ducted me to his own cabin, or rather 
tent, where he bivouaced during the day, 
and after offering some cool fruit and 
iced cream—such as is used by the 
Turks, being literally cream iced—he 
took his seat opposite a looking- glass, 
which, from its position, must have re- 


flected the whole deck, covered by an 
awning, toward which his back was turn- 


ed. I wondered why he fixed his eyes 
continually upon the mirror: whether he 
was admiring himself, or the Russian 
soldiers, or whether he was watching to 
see if all the handkerchiefs were cut into 
exact squares. After discussing various 
matters touching the war, the state of 
the armies, etc., the good, honest soul 
ingenuously betrayed the truth. 

“She is gone,” he said, confidentially, 
as though I had been a party to the sur- 
veillance through the mirror. “She is 
gone between-decks, and that will not 
satisfy her; she will peep into the cachot 
and discover that I have put two rogues 
in irons; she will be up here like a shot, 
and then, pard/eu! if he only saw her 
face, I'll defy the Commander - in- chief 
himself to refuse the grdéce she begs. 
In fact,” he continued, deprecatingly, 
“these Propagandists have usurped all 
authority here. I always hated all sis- 
terhoods, but these are irresistible. 47a 
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Joi! Ym in despair; I do not know what 
to do,” he added, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “I hope she will not take a fancy 
to let all the prisoners loose on the town. 
I should be under the necessity of resign- 
ing my command.” ; 

I could scarcely restrain my inclination 
to laugh, as I pictured the fairy form of 
Thierna ruling supreme over the great, 
bulky, camp-hardened Captain. 

“To you not think,” he said, appeal- 
ing to me, “that it is a monstrous cruel- 
ty to shut up young girls in these insti- 
tutions, and doom them to such misera- 
ble lives as she must lead? All the 
delights of a woman’s life are closed to 
her, and she finds but a sorry and dis- 
mal pleasure in succoring the woes of 
others.” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, “they 
take a holy pleasure in making others 
happy; and you must have had many 
opportunities of observing how well they 
succeed.” 

“True,” said he, “she is as a ray of 
sunshine to that blind fellow, who can 
never see her. She warms his lonely 
heart, and the whole ship adore her [no 
doubt, I thought, including himself]. yet 
why should she not be happy herself?” 

“How do you know they are not hap- 
py?” I said, keeping prudently to the 
plural. 

“T know she is not!” he answered, 
earnestly. “I observe she is anxious, 
almost careworn. She sees too much 
misery on board, and in the hospitals, 
for a young and tender heart to bear. 
She ought to be skipping about like a 
young fawn, enjoying the spring of life, 
instead of creeping stealthily along in 
fear of disturbing the last moments of 
the dying, or beholding the dead look up 
from their slumbers. Why is all hushed 
in the presence of a corpse, whose sleep 
is of stone, not to be broken?” 

“There are strong arguments on both 
sides,” I replied. “In the first place, 
and to begin at the root, statistics prove 
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that there are more women than men, 
and you surely would not introduce po- 
lygamy into European institutions! Ergo, 
some women must remain unmarried. A 
lone woman is a lonely thing; she wants 
an object. Sisters and brothers after 
marriage are not the same sisters and 
brothers they were before; their affec- 
tions have found other sources. Why, 
then, should not the odd ones left unite 
together for a mutual object—that object 
a grand and benevolent one of consoling 
the afflicted and succoring the destitute ? 
We can not shut out misery from the 
world; we have no right to blind our- 
selves to its existence, and turn away 
from its piteous cry. And jf these wom- 
en have no other object to engross them, 
is it not more generous and noble to de- 
vote themselves to this, than to their own 
special, selfish enjoyment?” 

The worthy Captain was too heavy a 
substance to enter into nice subtilties of 


argument, or deep disquisitions on ab- 


struse matters. He conveyed the idea 
to me of being too ponderous to be met- 
aphysical. He was silent for a few mo- 
ments; then, applying my generalities 
to the object of his thoughts, he said: 

“But surely our dear Scour Thierna 
is not shut up there because she can 
find no one to marry her! J7a for/ if I 
thought,” he exclaimed, catching at the 
bright idea—“if I thought,” and he stop- 
ped short. So I continued his thought 
on my own account, “ You would fetch a 
priest instantly, and ask me to be wit- 
ness to the ceremony, which I should 
declare irregular and unconventional, 
and declirfe to encourage.” 

I was therefore happy, when, at this 
juncture, Thierna re-appeared. The 
mighty Captain heaved up from his seat, 
like a couchant elephant when poked by 
his keeper, his large face glowing with 
delight. The mere sight of her gave 
him a rush of blood to the head. Thier- 
na stood before him in what she called 
pose officielle: her eyes cast down, and 
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her hands folded in her wide sleeves. 
Her voice was soft and low, as she said: 

“ Monsicur le Commandant, I am the 
bearer of an humble petition for mercy.” 

The Captain was in raptures. “Ja 
Saur, such prayer sits well on your lips 

” 

He intended making a fine speech, but 
broke down at this point, finding his 
emotions overpowering his eloquence. 
“Oh, release them—the rascals—release 
them, if you wish, wa Saur; and any 
thing else you may think of, pray, name 
it. Perhaps you would like so many 
kilogrammes of tobacco allowed on the 
feast of St. Stanislaus of Poland? or, 
perhaps ——” 

“We thank you,” interrupted Thier- 
na, speaking in the name of her Order, 
but never moving a muscle of her face 
in gratitude for all these favors heaped 
upon her; and, with the dignified sister- 
hood bow, she withdrew. 

The herculean victim to Cupid sat 
down in a state of flustered happiness. 
One look or interchange of words —the 
power of conferring a favor asked by 
her—was a taste of Paradise to him. 
Novelty was not the least of the charm. 
Reared up in camp and strife, his inter- 
course had been all with his own sex: 
he knew little of woman, save the re- 
membrance of his mother. He was ut- 
terly bewitched and beside himself by 
the new and all-powerful influence of a 
true ‘and lovable woman: like a man 
who drinks too deeply, for the first time, 
of a powerful but healthy draught, his 
brain reels under its influence for a time, 
but soon recovers its natural tone and is 
invigorated. Alas! for the Captain of 
the Penton, that he could only have one 
draught at this source. Alas! that it 
was the Propagandists who had arous- 
ed his dormant feelings. Their vows 
shut out all the tender emotions of love 
and the tie of marriage. 

After releasing her prisoners, Thierna 
returned, and was ready to depart. I 
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rose to take my leave. Captain Stuart, 
with many polite speeches, hoped it 
would not be my last visit. Oh, deceit- 
ful is the heart of man! and it made me 
think that David was right when he said, 
in his heart, “So, all men are liars ;” for 
the Captain was only too much delight- 
ed to talk of his captivator, and cared 
no more for me than for the man in the 
moon. 

We glided over the blue water of the 
Bosphorus in our dainty little caique— 


more like a shell than a boat—through - 


hundreds of vessels at anchor, their sails 
half furled, catching the golden hue like 
the purple mountains rising on either 
side, dotted over with red-tiled Azosks, 
until we neared the new palace of the 
Sultan—an exquisite structure of gleam- 
ing, white marble, crowned with towers, 
and minarets, and cupolas — glittering 
against the unclouded azure of the 
sky: a composite architecture, Byzan- 
tine, Greek, and Roman. Aromatic per- 
fumes were wafted from the terraced 
garden around it, which was glowing 
with gorgeous-tinted flowers. The blue 
waves rippled over the hundreds of feet 
of marble steps descending to the wa- 
ter’s edge; shoals of porpoises were 
sunning their golden backs, and all Nat- 
ure was harmonious. I was just observ- 
ing to Thierna that man alone was dis- 
cordant, when bang, bang! boom, boom! 
roared a twenty-four pounder, and our 
caique trembled in the water. 

“What on earth is the meaning of 
that?” I exclaimed, my breath nearly 
gone with the shock. 

“Only a salute; it is a man-of-war 
with some great personage on board. 
I suppose we shall see when we get 
round the point.” 

Round the point eve both saw, and 
felt, for we were nearly blown out of the 
water by the concussion. Bang, bang! 
went the artillery guns, on one side, and 
the opposite hills repeated, boom, boom! 
Bang, bang! roared the man-of- war on 
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the other. It was like being in Pande- 
monium. 

“ Sheer off,” said Thierna to the boat- 
man. 

“Yok /” uttered the caiquejee, mak- 
ing the inexorable negative, by placing 
his tongue to the roof of his mouth and 
dropping it suddenly. 

“To tell him,” I cried, “we shall be 
blown over. Why should he persist in 
running in between the fires ?” 

“Yok!” reiterated the caiquejee, as 
he noticed my gesticulation. 

“T wonder what is his reason,” said 
Thierna; “they always have a good one, 
but will never condescend to tell it. It 
is, perhaps, the current, which is some- 
times so strong, that a caique can not 
stem it; but is driven down to the Sea 
of Marmora. But, oh! look at the Sul- 
tan’s windows!” and Thierna burst out 
laughing. I turned; we were nearly op- 
posite the palace. With every bang, 


down went a shower of glass from the 


windows. Our gallant man-of-war, with 
some mighty hero on board, was humbly 
paying his devoirs to his Celestial High- 
ness the Sultan, the successor of Ma- 
homet, and smashing all his plate glass, 
recently imported from England. The 
salute over and the smoke dispersed, 
man and nature, save perhaps the inhab- 
itants of the Sultan’s palace, settled into 
quietude. My thoughts wandered to 
the bit of romance I had just found out 
on the Poxton. Thierna sat with her 
little hands pressed together, and a long, 
dreary look cast toward the Black Sea 
—looking for the ships which bore the 
mournful freight of sick and wounded 
from under the crumbling walls of Se- 
bastopol. I felt inclined to agree with 
the Commandant, that it was too bitter 
a trial for these young, delicate, pure- 
minded women to be engulfed in this 
vortex of slaughter and horrors, conse- 
quent upon war. Some with natures 
less fervid than Thierna’s, had perished 
from panic caused by the fatality of chol- 
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era, or the hideous appearance of some 
of the wounded; others, from absolute 
fatigue, or the terrible depression caused 
by so much misery. Out of two hun- 


dred of the brave Propagandists, sixty 
had died at their posts, victims to their 
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tain might inveigh against the institution 
which condemned women to such a sad, 
arduous life, few could fail to admire it 
who saw the complete self-sacrifice and 
abnegation of life’s comforts in favor of 
the inevitable sufferings consequent upon 


war. 


devoted charity. And, however the Cap- 
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O long, swinging Wtlls of pomegranate! 
O orange -buds, falling as snow! 
O singing of swallow and linnet — 
Singing high in the leaves, singing low — 
Can ye sing to my heart, can ye win it 
One moment to these, ere I go? 


What flowers shall be sweeter than these are ? 
What sky shall be blue as this sky ? 

As a fair, fringéd girdle the trees are, 
About the green place where I lie ; 

And the swarms of the brown honey - bees are 
As clouds over clover and rye. 


But ah! for the singing of swallows 
What thought, though the singing be sweet! 

What case, though the grass of the hollows 
And hills be as down to my feet! 

Love calls, and the ready heart follows — 
IIlow fleet to the summons, how fleet! 


And unto the dove, as she cooeth, 
It’s, O, for the wings of the dove! 

And unto the wind, as it bloweth, 
For the pinions and fleetness thereof! 

That the feet unto where the heart goeth 
May be swift—may be swift—to my love! 
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6 OST men have, and almost ev- 

M ery man should have, a hob- 
by: it is exercise in a mild way, and does 
not take him away from home; it diverts 
him, and, by having a double line of 
rails, he can manage to keep the perma- 
nent way in good condition. A man 
who has only one object in life—only 
one line of rails, who exercises but one 
set of faculties, and those only in one 
way, will wear himself out much sooner 
than the man who shunts himself every 
now and then, who has trains coming as 
well as going, and who takes in as well as 
gives out.” This is the opinion of a phy- 
sician, Dr. John Brown. Consult, now, 
the oracle of a philosopher: Said Imlac 
to Rasselas, “Some desire is necessary 
to keep life in motion, and he whose real 
wants are supplied must admit those of 
fancy.” 

Were it not the supreme ambition 
among mortals to resist the advances of 
immortality, the benefits of hobby -rid- 
ing might be presented in other impor- 
tant aspects than as a life-elixir; but, 
having established its efficacy as a san- 
itary agent, the subject is placed be- 
yond censure. In our more rapturous 
moments, therefore, the hope has arisen, 
that we may receive a meed of praise 
from those who are searching for 

* The best of all our ways 
To lengthen all our days,” 
by advocating this method of gymnas- 
tics, rather for the mind than the body, 
rather as a guide to happiness than a 
nostrum for health. 

In a former paper, concerning “ Col- 
lectors and Collections,’ we considered 
those pursuits that are more especially 
the business of life, and serve the ends 
of knowledge ; herein, we shall set forth 
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some of those manias and whimseys that 
constitute the pastime of tle busy man 
and the retreat of the wealthy, together 
with examples of illustrious Riders. 

“Who are those personages,” do you 
ask? Let that disquisitious authority, 
Tristram Shandy, answer you: “Have 
not the wisest men of all ages —not ex- 
cepting Solomon himself—have they not 
had their hobby-horses, their running 
horses, their coins and their cockle- 
shells, their drums and their trumpets, 
their fiddles and their pallets, their mag- 
gots and their butterflies ?” 

We will not attempt to summon our 
witnesses from so remote a period as 
Solomon’s time, but consider Cicero as 
a most honorable name to marshal the 
legions who have flourished since he de- 
voted his energies to adorning and in- 
creasing his museum of “antique mor- 
sels” at his Tusculan villa. The al- 
lurements of political life could not divert 
the, mind of this great philosopher from 
the prosecution of his hobby. Few were 
his letters to his friend Atticus that did 
not contain some allusion to his collec- 
tion, or a commission for the purchase of 
Grecian statues. But, even in his day, 
there were those carpers who ever seek 
to deride the innocent ardor of the col- 
lector. Mark what he says to Atticus: 
“TI am transported with a fondness for 
these things, that while I request you to 
assist me, I expect others to blame me.” 

Leaving Cicero, we must bridge the 
next fourteen hundred years, and com- 
ing to the fourteenth century A.D., we 
find two riders, as desperate as any that 
history records: the brother poets, Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio. They were never 
out of saddle, galloping from year’s end 
to year’s end through Italy, in quest of 
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literary and antique curiosities. Petrarch 
gave his manuscripts to the city of Ven- 
ice, to found the Library of St. Mark, 
and Boccaccio devised his treasures to 
the Augustinians of Florence. 

Taking another leap, into the seven- 
teenth century—leaving unmentioned the 
acquisitions made by the popes, prelates, 
and nobles—we will first alight in an old 
city of Holland; as “no foreigners, men 
of letters, or lovers of the arts, or even 
princes, would pass through Antwerp 
without visiting the house of Rubens.” 
This great artist was one of the most 
notable collectors of his time. In his 
circular studio, fashioned like the rotun- 
da of the Pantheon with a dome, were 
gathered his paintings, marbles, and 
gems, the result of his diligent search 
during his many voyages. He would 
willingly exchange his own pictures for 
the antiques of other collectors, and 
when he could not obtain the original 
compositions he desired, he would copy 
them himself. Notwithstanding his af- 
fection for these works of art, he could 
not refuse the offer of a round price from 
the Duke of Buckingham, to whom they 
were transferred, and their places filled 
with exact duplicates. 

“Steenie,” with all his faults, can not 
be accused of parsimony, nor among his 
virtues was there a trace of economy. 
He “took no more care of his pounds 
than his pennies,” and held his golden 
sovereigns as lightly as he did his royal 
masters. There were few nobles of his 
day who could boast of more erudite li- 
braries or choicer paintings. In mod- 
ern times, a descendant of this ill-fated 
Prince, the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, revived the hereditary fond- 
ness for curiosities, and gathered at his 
seat at Stowe a celebrated museum of 
ceramic art, which is always mentioned 
with distinction in the annals of Porce- 
lain. 

That hobby-riding became quite com- 
mon in England after the Restoration, a 
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glance through “Evelyn’s Diary” will 
tell us. Wherever he went, at home or 
abroad, he was sure of discovering mu- 
seums of interest. In 1693, he makes 
record of visiting “the Queen’s rare cab- 
inets and collections of china, which 
were wonderful, rich, and plentiful.” 
This Queen, Mary, consort of William 
III., first introduced the mania for chi- 
na-ware into England, for which she was 
berated by Macaulay. Hampton-court 
Palace was profusely decorated with 
striking specimens of “hideous images, 
and of vases, on which were depicted 
horses, trees, bridges, and mandarins, in 
outrageous defiance of all laws of per- 
spective.” 
marks, “Even statesmen and generals 
were not ashamed to be renowned as 
judges of tea-pots and dragons.” Had 
the unfortunate Admiral Byng lived in 
that time, he might have shared this criti- 
cism. He was so exceedingly fond of por- 
celain, that he did not escape a severe ac- 
cusation on its account; for his enemies 
gladly availed themselves of a culpa- 
ble report, that he neglected an oppor- 
tunity at Minorca of engaging with the 
French, in order to secure a rare piece 
of Faenza. His reputed remark, that it 
was “worth all the French fleet,” should 
at least have carried weight. 

From Dr. Doran, we learn of “the 
great ladies of Queen Anne’s reign who 
were curious in old china, and who in- 
dulgec the passion by ‘swapping’ their 
old clothes for fragile cups and saucers, 
instead of giving the former to the poor.” 
It was in their ancient cupboards that 
“Elia” preferred to muse, and to con- 
template the idiosyncrasies of a Chinese 
landscape on a tea-cup: “When I go 
to see any great house, I inquire for the 
china-closet, and next for the picture- 
gallery.” The breaking up of these col- 
lections furnished material for the in- 
comparable Strawberry-hill Museum. 

Good reader, when: mention is made 
of “Albion’s old Horace,” you will not 
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make the blunder on record of some 
friends of Lady Charleville: 

“Lord,” cried one lady, “who is that 
Mr. Walpole?” 

“Lord,” cried a second, “don’t you 
know the great epicure, Mr. Walpole?” 

“Who?” cried the first.’ “Great epi- 
cure! You mean antiquarian.” 

Whether we call him antiquarian, or 
merely d/ettante, none of the guild are 
so familiarly known as he. Of all his 
hobbies, it is difficult to decide which 
was paramount: whether his miniatures, 
or books, or engravings, or dric-d-brac. 
So precious were some of his porcelains 
that he always washed them with his 
own gouty hands. 

One can easily understand how Beau 
Brummel should have gravitated toward 
this hobby, and become an acknowledg- 
ed virtuoso in porcelain and snuff-boxes. 
His “fat friend” was no more a laggard 
in following this fashion than in the pat- 
terns and styles of the Beau’s cravats 
and coats, for he set up a cupboard, and 
became as fond of tea-pots as any old 
gentlewoman. 

William Beckford was said to have a 
service of porcelain for every day in 
the year. This “Prince of Dilettanti,” 
the scholarly, but eccentric, author of 
“Vathek,” seems to have no parallei in 
history; no similar instance where ab- 
sorbing passions have been allied with 
equally great opportunities for their grat- 
ification. He inherited a vast fortune. 
Byron names him, in “Childe Harold,” 
as “Iengland’s wealthiest son.” After 
passing a portion of his life amid exciting 
and novel vicissitudes, he retired to his 
father’s estate at Fonthill, and devoted 
himself to the erection and embellish- 
ment of a palace which, in its day, was 
one of the world’s wonders. Its grounds 
covered twenty thousand acres, and were 
more highly cultivated than the gardens 
of Versailles ; the building covered more 
space than the York Minster, the largest 
cathedral in England, and its shape was 
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as if two buildings like Westminster Ab- 
bey were placed across each other, and 
the spaces filled up by various offices. 
Into this spacious museum, nothing was 
received whose merits were not of tran- 
scendent value. Its books, in many 
tungues, were the rarest editions, clad 
in choicest bindings; the pictures were 
the noblest specimens of art. One room 
in this palace was declared to be richer 
than the whole of the National Gallery. 
Matchless china, coffers, and unique 
pieces of plate from the hand of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, gems and intaglios from 
the rarest gravers, antiques uninjured 
and retaining their pristine beauty, gor- 
geous tapestries, and invaluable cabinets, 
were a few of the treasures. As was 
said by a visitor, who gained the unusu- 
al privilege to examine this museum, “I 
would defy any man, however sober and 
taciturn his habits, to proceed from end 
to end of one of these sumptuous galler- 
ies without uttering some exclamation of 
admiration ; for whatever be the hobby 
he is in the habit of riding, he is sure of 
finding something in his own way: the 
variety is infinite.” Here Beckford lived 
twenty years in complete seclusion, al- 
ways actively and happily employed, un- 
til the loss, by an unfavorable decision 
in chancery, of a valuable property in 
the West Indies, compelled him to re- 
trench his expenses and quit the Abbey, 
which cost him £30,000 a year to main- 
tain. He always affirmed that he left 
this home without regret. Still possess- 
ed of large wealth, at the age of sixty- 
three he removed to Bath, with a selec- 
tion of his most precious objects, and 
there built another palace, in which he 
passed the remaining twenty years of 
his life, surrounded by his collections, 
which he continued to augment till his 
death. The glories of Fonthill Abbey 
have long since departed, and the build- 
ing, which cost the pretty sum of £273,- 
ooo, eventually became a shawl manu- 
factory. 
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Another remarkable collection of ce- 
ramic art was that gathered in the few 
leisure hours of a busy life by Ralph 
Bernal, Esquire, of London. The auc- 
tion sale of this and his other extraordi- 
nary works of art lasted thirty-two days. 
In every particular within its scope, this 
collection was rich. The series of watch- 
es was the finest ever brought together. 
His portraits by Holbein, Cuyp, Quentin 
Matsys, Vandyck, and others, were re- 
garded as the finest in Europe. Then 
there were clocks, keys, armor, plate, 
combs, and spoons; carvings in wood, 
ivory, and metal; seals, coffers, reliqua- 
ries, and stained glass; snuff- boxes, 
knives and forks, rings, brooches, rosa- 
ries, and hunting-horns. The nation 
was a liberal purchaser, and when we 
go to London, we may see many frag- 
ments of this noble collection in the 
British Museum and the Marlborough 
House. 


John Allen, a venerable citizen of New 
York, who was one of the most success- 
ful of American éric-ad-drac hunters, 
passed away some few years ago, leav- 
ing a collection, as the catalogue says, 
“made with much care and great enthu- 


siasm during a long life.” He was a 
veritable antiquarian, and saw wealth in 
curious, old trinkets and souvenirs, “ar- 
ticles of bigotry and virtue” (vide Mrs. 
Malaprop), to which the callous creature 
would attach no, significance, and only 
stop to query, “What are you going to 
do with all this trumpery? what is it 
worth?” His port-folios were crammed 
with rare autographs and superb prints ; 
and his cabinets of coins, watches, shoe- 
buckles, snuff-boxes, armor, antique cos- 
tumes, china, and plate, had not their 
like in America. The disposal of his 
library set the cognoscenti wild. His 
book-shelves groaned under a weight of 
luxury in illuminated and unique tomes. 
Mr. Allen was a devoted Grangerite — 
that sort of bibliomane who spends years 
in compiling material for the illustration 
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ofasingle volume. But these collections 
are now dismembered. 

This fate of dispersion is the melan- 
choly circumstance that commonly awaits 
every great collection. Nothing seems 
sacred from the auctioneer’s hammer. 
These brilliant relics and rarities are 
constantly in motion, as if in a kaleido- 
scope, changing in combination from one 
museum to another, dazzling the eyes of 
some enthusiast fora season; then comes 
the rap of the hammer, and they are scat- 
tered far and wide. 

The accumulations of Samuel Rogers, 
that have so often been recounted, shared 
this sad fate. The rooms, wherein the 
wit and intellect of Europe were proud 
to assemble to partake with the poet of 
his famous breakfasts, were speedily dis- 
mantled by the chaffering ghouls, after 
the master had expired. The walls were 
covered with masterpieces of art. One 
of his American guests has written, “We 
looked up from our coffee and rolls toa 
genuine Raphael, to a genuine Titian, to 
a genuine Andrea del Sarto.” Another 
has spoken of sitting by the side of Mrs. 
Jameson, who left the business of the 
hour to descant on the coloring of a Ma- 
donna that hung before her. Another, 
still, has told of the wonderful Guercino, 
over which Rogers never wearied of 
gloating. All these gems were as chil- 
dren to the venerable man. 

Collections of paintings are generally 
made without the exhibition, on the part 
of the collector, of the traits of the hob- 
by-rider. They are gathered by men of 
taste as an embellishment of their homes, 
or as the concomitant of wealth. The 
distinguishing mark is obvious between 
the man who acquires rarities by his pe- 
culiar judgment and industrious propen- 
sity in hunting the by-ways, finding spoils 
in forgotten places, and he who frequents 
the marts, and traverses the highways, 
with an open purse, gathering what mon- 
ey can buy. Each earns his pleasure, 
but in how distinct and different degree. 
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Like the first, was Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, in his ransackings among the Flor- 
entine shops, discovering rare produc- 
tions of early painters left unnoticed and 
neglected. Like the last, was Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, and many another noble and 
gentle of England, or the opulent Amer- 
ican. Sir Robert could possess the 
“Chapeau de Paille,” though its ran- 
som was $20,000, or Reynolds’ famous 
Streatham portrait of Doctor Johnson. 
His gallery was principally devoted to 
Flemish pictures. He was also an au- 
tographomaniac. Prescott informs us 
that he never destroyed a note or letter, 
excepting invitations to dinner. 

It was hardly within the comprehen- 
sion of the author of the “Book Hun- 
ter,” that an “eminent and popular di- 
vine,” who had once been an operative 
bricklayer, should seek friendship with 
the clegant arts, and, by his own labors, 
obtain one of the most remarkable col- 
lections,in America. It will be found 


no less astonishing by the visitor at Vas- 


sar College, where they are now pre- 
served, that the huge folios of water- 
color and sepia drawings and valuable 
art books were acquired mainly by the 
effort of persistency and knowledge, 
without the assistance of wealth. And 
every toiler, who is animated with high 
aspirations for the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, must find encouragement 
in this noble example, and learn to dis- 
cover the conditions of success within 
his grasp. 

A youth, with a hereditary passion for 
art, commenced life, as he has said, 
“richly blessed with poverty and hard- 
ships—the patrons of perpetual endeav- 
or.” Ten years he served with the trow- 
el, studying meanwhile ; at length, grad- 
uating from college; eventually, entering 
the ministry. Eleven years passed, and 
ten pictures by the first American artists 
made the nucleus of his collection. In 
five years more, returning from Europe, 
he brought in his port- folios the richest 
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gleanings of more than two hundred 
original water-color drawings, and more 
than one thousand architectural designs, 
by the greatest artists and draughtsmen 
of modern times. There were the old 
English and continental cathedrals, mon- 
asteries and castles, done by such artists 
as Samuel Prout, John Martin, Luke 
Price, Turner, Stothard, Birket Foster, 
LeKeux, Amici, Duval, and Charles 
Vacher. His tastes having led him to 
the specialty of monumental and archi- 
tectural art, he thenceforth directed his 
efforts to that object, and his collection 
has become not only invaluable, but 
unique: nothing more complete, in its 
province, is known in the world. This 
is an outline of labors and rewards in 
the pursuit of the beautiful by the Rev. 
E. L. Magoon, D.D., the celebrated pul- 
pit orator, lecturer, and author. 

“The world loves to know something 
of the features of its favorites,” said Tom 
Hood. Portrait collections have a re- 
mote history. 

Paul Giovio, a learned Italian author, 
astrologer, antiquary, and courtier of the 
fifteenth century, amused himself in his 
intervals of retirement at his villa, on 
Lake Como, by collecting the portraits 
of celebrated personages of his own and 
former times. So famous did his gallery 
become, that it was regarded as a sort of 
Walhalla; and every one, either of es- 
tablished rank, or would-be eminence, 
who envied such a monument, sought to 
be admitted among the distinguished ef- 
figies. No less a personage than Fer- 
nando Cortez presented his portrait for 
preservation therein. 

At Augsburg, in Bavaria, may still be 
seen a curious, old mansion, decorated 
with well-preserved mural paintings, in 
which once lived the wealthy family of 
the Fuggers, and therein gathered a por- 
trait collection. It was a matter of great 
family pride, and attracted some notice. 
Charles V. paid ita royal visit, but wheth- 
er he was lured rather by certain money- 
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bags of which he sought the loan, it suits 
not our purpose to tell. A rare old quar- 
to is mentioned by Bayle and Disraeli, 
“The Fuggerorum Pinacotheca,” as 
sometimes to be met with in Germany, 
containing engravings of the remarkable 
features of this gallery. 

Geethe was indefatigable in this pur- 
suit. Thackeray has recorded: “When- 
ever a countenance struck his fancy, 
there was an artist settled in Weimar 
who made a portrait of it. Goethe had 
quite a gallery of heads, in black and 
white, taken by this painter. His house 
was all over pictures, drawings, casts, 
statues, and medals.” Balzac collected 
crayon portraits. The gallery of theatri- 
cal portraits accumulated by the elder 
Matthews, the comedian, was accounted 
unrivaled in its day, and probably has 
never been surpassed. 

It was the custom of Amelia Opie, 
from quite an early period, to take pro- 
file likenesses of her visitors. Several 
hundred of these sketches were found, 
after her death, preserved in books and 
folios. The learned Doctor Samuel Parr 
condescended to an interest in portraits, 
and was wont to treat them with the 
the same consideration he would show 
their originals. In case a person offend- 
ed him whose portrait he possessed, he 
would invert it on the wall, and let it 
hang heels up and head down until the 
individual who had excited such choler 
retrieved himself. 

Since the days of Louis XIV., engrav- 
ings: have been one of the most impor- 
tant subjects for the art-collector. An 
Abbe Marolles was one of the earliest 
who followed this hobby ; his folios were 
purchased by the great Prime Minister 
Colbert, who likewise indulged this whim, 
and they were ultimately given to found 
the now unrivaled Museum of France. 
The person who rides this hobby at full 
gallop will exhibit as extraordinary con- 
ceits as the bibliomane, to whom the size 
of paper, width of margin, and antiquity 
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of a tome are of greater importance than 
the knowledge therein. Many print-col- 
lectors only esteem those impressions 
made valuable by some technic~l, unim- 
portant circumstance, rather than art- 
istic excellence. This phase may be 
illustrated by the fact, that in Lon- 
don, some ye~rs ago, a print of Ho- 
garth’s “Modern Midnight Conversa- 
tion,” which originally cost ten shillings, 
sold for seventy-eight pounds, simply 
because in t'\e title the word “modern” 
was spelt with two d’s. 

There have been many valuable col- 
lections of engravings made in the Unit- 
ed States, of which the Gray collection 
of Harvard College may be regarded as 
a representative. It takes its name from 
the late Francis Calley Gray, LL.D., 
an eminent citizen of Massachusetts, 
by whom it was collected, and through 
whose affection for his a/ma mater, it 
is now preserved in that noblest of our 
college libraries. Mr. Gray, having lei- 
sure, wealth, and judgment, was able to 
secure from the wrecks of European col- 
lections rare impressions of the most fa- 
mous plates. Its special pre-eminence 
is in that important department, the 
works of the Jeintresegraveurs, con- 
taining specimens from the time of Maso 
Finiguerra, the supposed inventor of the 
art, to the present day. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher makes 
this hobby his pastime, and has a very 
valuable collection. Mr. D. M. Dewey, 
of Rochester, New York, has dignified 
this pursuit to the station of a life-study; 
and has not gratified merely his artistic 
taste in the acquisition of rare prints, 
but has devoted himself to the science 
itself, and particularly that profound por- 
tion that has expressed itself in the em- 
blems of Christian art. His remarkable 
collection illustrates the history of en- 
graving and the details of the production 
of plates, and it embraces all the meth- 
ods of duplicating pictures. In the de- 
partment of s»mbolical ecclesiastical art, 
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his collection is complete, and in this 
branch of archzology, he is a high au- 
thority. 

Partaking of the merits of sculpture as 
well as engraving, seals form a special 
department for the hobby-rider, and have 
an interest both of art and archzology. 
M. de Laborde, many years Curator of 
the Palais des Archives at Paris, acquir- 
ed of seals and bullz twelve thousand 
remarkable specimens. It is noteworthy, 
that ladies of quality in England at one 
time made this mania popular, which 
fact Miss Edgeworth found serviceable 
in one of her novels. 

Jewelomania is a royal hobby, and is 
elevated to the dignity of a requisite. 
A monarch is incomplete without his 
baubles. The modern Heliogabalus— 
Charles, Duke of Brunswick—has sur- 
passed every one of his tine in collect- 
ing gems, and in profligacy. The late 
war caused him to flee with his treasures 
from Paris, where he had lived these 


many years, having renounced all claims 
to his estates in the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick, in order to sport his silken wig 


with the beaux of that gay capital. His 
eccentricities are numberless. The doors 
of his hotel were said to be charged with 
electricity, to render powerless the light- 
fingered gentry who envied his jewels ; 
and to enjoy the companionship of his 
gems at his country ché/eau, he built a 
wall about it, surmounted with an inge- 
nious cheval-de-frise, so constructed as 
to communicate an alarm in case it was 
scaled. 

The Turkish sultans and merchants 
have ever held a rank of their own as 
collectors, especially of gems, shawls, 
women, and horses. 

There are many ladies of fortune who 
are assiduous devotees to lace. Mrs. 
Bury Pallisser, the learned historian of 
the fabric, possessed a valuable collec- 
tion, which she gave to the Albert Mu- 
seum of Exeter, England, with the un- 
derstanding that an apartment should be 

Vor, VII. — 18. 
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devoted to the formation of a lace mu- 
seum. 

There is a curious origin ascribed to 
timbrophily, by which high- sounding 
name postage-stamp collecting is des- 
ignated. The missionaries in India are 
said to be able to reclaim, from the 
heartless Hindoo parents, the little babes 
they are accustomed to sacrifice before 
their idols, or to set afloat on that peril- 
ous journey down the crocodile-haunted 
Ganges, by trading postage-stamps for 
them. For some reason, the barbarians 
covet these paper tokens, either to offer 
to their gods after the manner of the 
Chinese, or to decorate their huts. This 
fact, becoming known in England, has 
worked a change in the economy of can- 
celed stamps. There are charity-schools 
in England, to which admittance is gain- 
ed by presenting a certain nv ber of 
defaced stamps. Large counting-houses 
throughout the realm carefully preserve 
every envelope, and the junior clerks 
make it their business to soak off the 
Queen’s heads, and paste them on huge 
rolls of wall-paper. They are then pre- 
sented to some worthy lad, who makes an 
exchange of them for learning. Queer 
credentials ! 

Many persons have found happiness 
in getting an assortment of shop and 
visiting cards. Thomas Hales Lacey, 
the English dramatic publisher, makes 
a hobby of play- bills. 

Attachment for the nobler species of 
brutes is a trait that has marked the 
characters of the noblest men. To Sir 
Walter Scott, his dogs were real friends ; 
the sharers of his griefs and joys. How 
touchingly he writes in his journal, when 
the first shock came telling him the loss 
of his fortune: “My dogs will look for 
me in vain. It is foolish; but the 
thought of parting from these dumb 
creatures has moved me more than any 
of the painful recollections I have put 
down.” Lady Talfourd, the widow of 
the dramatist, had a truly philanthropic 
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regard for dogs, that prompted the es- 
tablishment of the Hospital for Diseased 
and Orphaned Dogs, in London. The 
Duchess of York, royal sister-in-law of 
George IV., is said to have kept at one 
time no fewer than one hundred dogs, 
But who would have imagined such a 
fondness for cats as that manifested by 
the lady of Bishop Mus, in Denmark, 
who had her pets entombed with her in 
the same coffin? Hans Andersen af- 
firms that the skeletons may be seen to 
this day, in St. Knud’s Church, Odense. 
Wilkie Collins says, “ Among the list of 
human weaknesses, a passion for poul- 
try seems to have its practical advan- 
tages (in the shape of eggs), as compared 
with the more occult frenzies for collect- 
ing snuff- boxes and fiddles, and amass- 
ing autographs and old postage-stamps.” 

There has never a hobby attained so 
popular a prevalence since the days of 
the famous tulipomania of Holland. This 
infatuation became so absorbing that all 
classes engaged in it, and neglected their 
ordinary vocations while cultivating and 
bartering their delicate tubers. A rare 
tulip was jealously guarded by a family, 
and many a marriage alliance was formed 
with the sole object of bringing into one 
family rival bulbs. The bitterest ani- 
mosities were engendered therefrom. It 
was a sad trait of the old burghers to 
steal, if they could not obtain by fair 
means, a bulb that eclipsed the beauty 
of their own, and have the gratification 
of destroying it. The price of a single 
bulb of the choicer kind rose to the large 
sum of twenty-six hundred guilders ; 
and a Dutch historian tells us that ten 
millions of guilders were involved in this 
strange traffic in the city of Amsterdam 
alone. Eventually, as so much impo- 
sition was practiced, the credit of the 
people became embarrassed, and by de- 
grees the mania was suffered to subside; 
but it has never become extinct, the 
Hollanders of the present day being still 
devoted to the culture of this beautiful 
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plant, and supplying the world with its 
bulbs. 

A Roman cardinal collects wood : #.¢., 
specimens of the trees of various coun- 
tries. Sir Walter Scott prized souvenirs 
of this kind. He writes: “I endeavored 
to make amends for my ignorance in 
drawing by adopting a technical sort of 
memory respecting the scenes I visited. 
Wherever I went, I cut a piece from 
a branch of a tree. These constituted 
what I called my log-book, and I intend- 
ed to have a set of chessmen made out 
of them, each made with reference to the 
place where it was cut; as the kings 
from Falkland and Holy Rood, the 
queens from Queen Mary’s yew-tree at 
Crookston, the bishops from abbeys or 
episcopal palaces, the knights from bar- 
onial residences, the rooks from royal 
fortresses, and the pawns from places 
worthy of historical note.” 

The Rev. Mr. Douglass, an eccentric 
English antiquarian, was mentioned by 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, in his auto- 
biography, as having a whim of the 
graver sort, in a hobby for burial- urns: 
“Prince Hoare told me an amusing an- 
ecdote illustrating his passion for urns. 
He and Douglass had a conversation 
about St. Paul’s preaching at Athens. 
‘I wonder who Damaris was,’ said D. 
‘I do not know,’ said Hoare. ‘Ah,’ 
said Douglass, with perfect gravity, ‘I 
wish we could find her urn.’” 

The Duke of Sussex, brother of George 
IV., made ‘the greatest collections of 
bibles and cigars. After his death, his 
enormous library, works of arts, etc., 
were sold at auction, and the cigars were 
among the most popular articles, bring- 
ing large prices; for a time there was 
nothing considered more unfortunate by 
the bucks and beaux of London than not 
to have smoked a Sussex cigar. Count 
Henry Von Briihl, the famous German 
diplomat, was said, by Frederick the 
Great, to have “of all men of his time 
the most watches, lace, boots, shoes, and 
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slippers.” Of all his curiosities, none 
could exceed in oddity his museum of 
wigs: it contained a chronological as- 
sortment of specimens of every fashion 
and variety. The hobby of Frederick 
the Great was especially giants for his 
Potsdam Regiment. Louis XVI., the 
unfortunate, was passionately fond of 
clocks, locks, and keys. The late King 
of Bavaria had a strange mania for hats. 
An old gentleman of Ghent was famed 
as a collector of fans and shoes. Bul- 
wer’s “Dr. Riccabocca” will serve to 
represent those who mount the hobby of 
pipes; and Dickens’ “Fagin” will mo- 
nopolize all notice as collector of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

There have been many collections of 
wax- works other than those of Madam 
Tussaud and Artemus Ward. Disra- 
eli mentions several royal patrons of 
this art, and, as especially notable, one 
museum made by an old canon, at Co- 
logne, which had this strange character- 
istic, that the specimens represented fig- 
ures in distress or passion. We know 
of one gentleman who is devoted to bot- 
tles, another to canes, and another to 
lamps. In Brookhaven, Mississippi, 
some years ago, flourished a physician 
whose pet hobby was human teeth. 
Fancy two collectors, mad with this ma- 
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nia, exemplifying in their exchanges the 
first moral code, “A tooth for a tooth.” 
And this leads naturally to.the last sub- 
ject on our catalogue, as it is on the 
French carte. However small it may 
seem to whittle the stick, we are inform- 
ed of a ruminative enthusiast who main- 
tains a mania for toothpicks. He should 
be a gourmand, and preserve these in- 
struments as souvenirs of the repasts 
which he is fond of eating over again in 
his memory years after they were con- 
sumed. This museum might also in- 
clude a fancy assortment of skewers. 

Such are a few of the whims and va- 
garies harbored by our fellows. To 
gratify them, they will leave no stone 
unturned, and think no labor too ardu- 
ous by which they can bring together 
the disjecta membra of nature and art. 
When engaged in these labors, they do 
not stop for gray hairs; but, up to the 
last, keep the saddle like some sturdy 
old fox- hunting Squire, and come in at 
the death, mounted and equipped, and 
pass away with a “Tally ho!” on their 
lips. So, let them run and race, amble 
and canter, as they will. And we heart- 
ily commend thee to choose a hobby, if 
thou wouldst keep away dull care, and, 
like them, be 


* Still achieving —still pursuing.” 





TURK’S 


VERY one has heard of Turk’s 
Island salt, but few know any 
thing of the island itself, where it is, or 


how it looks. By consulting a gazetteer, 
you might find out its exact latitude and 
longitude, and such dry detail; but come 
with me, and I will tell you what I know 
myself, for I have seen the island, been 
upon it, talked with its people, and stud- 
ied its one manufacture. You will soon 
comprehend the whole, for the island is 
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very small. When I say “the island,” 
I refer to the largest of the group, called 
Grand Key, lying a little to the south- 
east of the Bahamas, and about sixty 
miles from the nearest point of Hayti; 
quite out of the track of ordinary ships, 
and none but those trading in the one 
product of the island anchoring in its 
roadstead. Hardly ten miles in length 
from north to south, and not over a mile 
in width at any point, Grand Key pre- 
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sents but an insignificant appearance in 
the West Indian Archipelago. Its high- 
est point is not over a hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and much of it, near 
the shore, is swampy and law. This 
high land extends along the centre of 
the island in its greater axis, in the form 
of a bluff, composed of a soft coral-rock, 
grayish white in color, and, when freshly 
quarried for building, presents a front as 
white as chalk. Scarcely a tree, of even 
moderate growth, is to be seen upon the 
island, and very little vegetation; no 
shade, under which to enjoy a sieséa, 
nor green, to delight the wearied eye. 
Palm-trees grew upon the low land near 
the western shore in 1866; but the fright- 
ful hurricane in October of that year up- 
rooted them all. The ruins are still vis- 
ible in every direction. Many of the 
houses were swept bodily into the sea, 
and the barracks, though built of stone, 
were left a pile of ruins. But the great- 


est amount of damage from this terrible 
visitation occurred to the shipping, and 
one is seldom out of sight of wrecks 


among the islands. A few miles to the 
south, upon Salt Key, may be counted 
half a dozen large hulls, just as they 
were cast, high and dry, upon the land. 
The devastation almost crippled the 
trade, and it is a question if their com- 
merce will ever equal what it was before 
the storm. 

The only village upon the island is 
Grand Turk, which contains about two 
thousand inhabitants, more than three- 
fourths of whom are Blacks, and the re- 
mainder English. The town stretches 
along the western coast a little more 
than a mile, and is partly protected from 
the trade - winds by the bluff in the rear. 
It speaks well for the morals of the 
place, that it supports three churches ; 
and for its intelligence, that it gives em- 
ployment for one large school- house 
with three apartments. The teachers 
are all white women; but the pupils are, 
with but few exceptions, black. The 
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churches, the school-house, and the bet- 
ter class of dwellings, are in the rear of 
the town, near the bluff, and are sepa- 
rated from the business portion by the 
salt-ponds. The stores are built on the 
beach, and form a straggling line, a mile 
in length. 

This island has long been conspicu- 
ous for its production of salt, of which 
millions of bushels finds its way into 
the markets of the world, our own coun- 
try receiving about half a million bush- 
els annually. Salt is obtained from sea- 
water, by either extreme cold or heat; 
here it is made by solar evaporation. 
Lying under the intense rays of a trop- 
ical sun, the sea soon gives up its water 
and leaves its salt behind; and were it 
not for the influx of the mighty rivers of 
the tropics, and the general system of 
currents and tides, the ocean lying near 
the equator would soon become one vast 
sea of salt. For centuries, advantage 
has been taken of this natural process, 
and, in the dry seasons, over a thousand 
natives are at work, in the different 
stages of the preparation of salt for the 
market. The sea-water is let into the 
basins, or “pans,” by a canal, cut through 
the beach, which separates the sea from 
the interior lagoons and affords a good 
foundation for the town proper. 

This beach is a few rods— perhaps 
ten or fifteen—in width, and back of 
this, extending toward the bluffs about 
a quarter of a mile, was originally a 
marsh, whjch has been converted into 
salt-tanks. These tanks are shallow, 
with a varying depth of from eight to 
eighteen inches, the bottom made of stiff 
marl or clay, and they cover several hun- 
dred acres of this evaporating ground, 
divided into a great many compartments, 
varying from a quarter of an acre to two 
or three acres in size. These are sepa- 
rated from each other by low -stone- 
walls, which serve also as walks. In 
the middle of these walls is an imper- 
vious clay, which prevents the passage 
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of water from one tank to another, un- 
less by the little gateways, or sluices, 
through which the supply is regulated. 
The water in these pans is found in all 
stages of evaporation. Insome, you see 
the clear, limpid water of the ocean; in 
others, it has a roiled appearance, and, 
when far advanced in the process, it as- 
sumes a beautiful pink color. The first 
pond allows the subsidence of mud and 
other physical impurities, and is, conse- 
quently, the deepest. As the fluid runs 
from tank to tank, it gradually becomes 
thicker, giving up its water and becom- 
ing more and more concentrated, until 
it reaches the last and shallowest pan, 
where crystals begin to appear on its 
surface. These first crystals are the 
purest, and are raked off with an iron 
hoe. Exposed for a still longer time, 


more crystals form, but these mostly 
collect on the bottom and sides, and are 
scraped off when the “mother liquor” 
is drawn away. They are then hauled 


in carts to the beach, where piles, like 
great, white snow-banks, may be seen 
from the ship’s deck. 

This salt is more or less impure — the 
chief impurity being chloride of magne- 
sium —and, to get rid of this, the heaps 
are covered with straw and hay; the 
chloride of magnesium, being deliques- 
cent, absorbs moisture from the atmos- 
phere and drains off, leaving the pure 
chloride of sodium — common salt — be- 
hind. To produce the same result, some- 
times slaked lime is placed in the last 
tanks. The making of salt by solar evap- 
oration depends greatly upon the ab- 
sence of rain; and Turk’s Island has 
this advantage, as well as extreme heat 
insummer. In addition, the trade winds 
constantly agitate the surface of the 
ponds, and thus facilitate vaporization. 

As I have before remarked, this part 
of the ocean contains an excess of saline 
ingredients ; for the vast coral-reefs of 
the Bahamas are little less than great 
salt- pans, on which immense evapora- 
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tion must be produced. The sea- water 
seems clearer here than elsewhere in the 
ocean, the white coral being visible at 
the depth of several fathoms. This cor- 
al assimilates many of the substances 
commonly found in sea-brine, leaving 
out the pure chloride of sodium—the 
principal and almost sole ingredient in 
these bright waters. 

The salt- works on Turk’s Island are 
owned or leased by different persons or 
companies, each holding a few acres. 
The largest tanks, into which the water 
from the ocean flows at high tide, are 
owned by the Government, which taxes 
the several proprietors for a supply, as 
required. All the water goes in from 
the sea through a single sluice, but none 
escapes, except by evaporation. It may 
be inferred that the tax is about as high 
as the business will bear, from the fact 
that there is considerable ground, favor- 
ably located, which has not been convert- 
ed into salt-pans; and if the business 
were remunerative, these would be im- 
proved like the rest. The price of salt 
on the beach is from ten to twelve cents 
abushel. It seemed a little strange that 
there was no sign of a wharf in this En- 
glish colony. Vessels lie at anchor half 
a mile or less from shore, and are freight- 
ed by lighters. The manner of loading 
these lighters is rather novel: the salt 
being shoveled into half-bushel sacks, 
and from four to seven of these are put 
upon the head of a Negro, who wades 
out to the lighter. These sacks are 
emptied into the hold of the ship, and 
returned to the shore for service again. 
This must have been the plan first adopt- 
ed for getting the salt on board of ves- 
sels, and no one has ever been able to 
inaugurate a better, for the probable rea- 
son that it would interfere with the pe- 
culiar occupation of the sack- porters, 
some of whom bear upon their heads a 
well-poised burden sufficient almost to 
break the back of a mule. There is 
good anchorage on the reefs in front of 
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the town, but no secure harbor, vessels 
being only partially protected from the 
prevailing winds by the island itself. 
But for the salt produced, Turk’s Isl- 
and would be one of the most uninvit- 
ing places in the world, and yet it is diffi- 
cult to understand why many other local- 
ities in the West Indies were not sooner 
put to a similar use. Much of the so- 
called Turk’s Island salt comes now from 
Yucatan, St. Martin, and the Windward 
Islands. Its chief advantages consist in 
its English sovereignty and well -estab- 
lished reputation. It has been the re- 
sort of traders so long, and its works are 
so complete and the supply so abundant, 
that merchants never thought of looking 
elsewhere for this indispensable article 
of cominerce. Though rains are infre- 
quent, they do sometimes occur, and are 
so copious as to seriously affect the 
product. During this season, many of 
the Negroes return to the Bermudas, 
whence they came for their six months’ 
work. Notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, these storms are hailed with de- 
light, for it is upon them alone that 
the inhabitants depend for fresh water. 
“There is not a spring or well upon the 
island, and the rain-water has to be care- 
fully husbanded for this purpose, and, in 
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order to insure a sufficiency of fresh wa- 
ter, in case of drought, the Government 
has constructed, at great expense, a large 
reservoir on the bluff behind the town. 

This island, and several others in this 
part of the archipelago, constitute a 
British Province, with all the parapher- 
nalia of an establishment of that kind. 
The Governor resides at a place called 
the “Hawk’s- Nest,” a little south of 
Grand Turk, being a suburb of that 
high-sounding capital. What need there 
could be for a government at all does not 
appear, since it is a free port, and the 
people are all very quiet and peaceable. 
The occupation of the inhabitants is al- 
most wholly confined to making and trad- 
ing in salt, diversified a little by fishing, 
and now and then by the more exciting 
amusement of seizing the cargo of some 
unfortunate vessel that may chance to 
be driven ashore in the neighborhood. 
In the latter business, any dispute among 
the wreckers, about the ownership of 
property, is settled by a ‘court, impro- 
vised for the occasion. But it should be 
borne in mind that these disputes only 
arise between the wreckers themselves ; 
for all prior claims, such as the ship’s 
officers might be supposed to make, are 
at once barred out. 
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HAD not seen New Orleans since 

I was eight years of age, and to 
Texas I had never been; so I was well 
pleased with the prospect of visiting the 
Southern country. To one coming di- 
rect from California, overland by rail, it 
seems like entering a different world — 
a world that has been lying asleep for half 
a century—when the great “pan-han- 
dle” route is left to one side, and Louis- 
ville once passed. Though we know 
that the country was not asleep—only 


held in fetters by the hideous nightmare, 
Civil War—lI doubt if the general condi- 
tion of things would have been in a more 
advanced state of prosperity if the old 
order of affairs had remained unchanged, 
as the march of improvement seems nat- 
urally to lag in these languid, dreamy- 
looking Southern lands. 

The line between the North and the 
South seems very sharply drawn in more 
respects than one. We were scarcely 
well out of Louisville before delays and 
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stoppages commenced; and though the 
country was pleasant enough to look at 
in the bright, fall days, it was not nec- 
essary to stop from noon till nightfall in 
one place, to fully enjoy the pleasure. 
Another drawback to this pleasure was 
the reliance we had placed on the state- 
ment of the railroad agent, who told us 
it was quite unnecessary to carry a lunch- 
basket “on this route.” Since we had 
found a lunch - basket, if not really cum- 
bersome, at least not at all indispensable, 
from Sacramento to Omaha, we saw no 
reason why we should drag it with us 
through a civilized country, and conse- 
quently suffered the penalty of believing 
what a railroad ticket-agent said. In 
another section of the same sleeping-car 
with us, was a party who had been wiser 
than we, and had brought loads of pro- 
visions with them. No wonder: they 
were Southerners, and had learned not 
to depend on the infallibility of their pe- 
culiar institutions. 


The head of the party was a little lady 
of twenty-five or thirty years, with pale, 
colorless face, and perfectly bloodless 


lips. I should have gone into all sorts 
of wild speculations about her—should 
have fancied how a sudden, dread fright 
had chased all the rosy tints from her 
lips back to her heart, during some ter- 
rible incident of the war; or how the 
news, too rashly told, of some near, dear 
friend stricken down by the fatal bullet, 
had curdled the red blood in her veins, 
and turned it to ice before it reached her 
cheeks —had she not been so vigorous 
and incessant a scold. Now it was the 
French waiting-maid to whom she ad- 
ministered a long, bitter string of cutting 
rebukes, while the unfortunate girl was 
lacing up my lady’s boots; next it was 
her younger sister — whom she was evi- 
dently bringing home from school — 
whose lips she made to quiver with her 
sharp words; and then, for a change, 
the mulatto servant was summoned, by 
the well-scolded waiting-maid, to receive 
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his portion of the sweets meted out. An 
ugly thing she was, and so different from 
the Southern lady I had met in the hotel 
at Louisville —one of the most beautiful 
women I have ever seen—whose grace 
nothing could exceed as she handed me 
a basket of fruit across the table, when 
one glance had told her that I was a 
strangey and tired out with the heat and 
travel. 

But, in spite of what I have said, I 
must confess that I accepted the sand- 
wiches the little scold sent us, for the 
supper station was not reached till elev- 
en o’clock at night. As the conductor 
promised us another good, long rest 
here, the gentlemen left the ladies in the 
cars, and returned after some time, fol- 
lowed by a number of Negroes, who car- 
ried a variety of provisions and divers 
cups of coffee. I thought, of course, that 
it was luncheon brought from some house 
established at the station for that pur- 
pose ; but was told that the chicken the 
mulatto boy was spreading before us 
had been abstracted from his massa’s 
hen-yard, and that the eggs the old Ne- 
gro was selling us had not by any means 
grown in his garden. Only the coffee, 
which was sold at twenty-five cents a 
cup, was a legitimate speculation on the 
part of some white man (I am sure his 
forefathers were from the State of Maine), 
who went shares with the Negro ped- 
dling it, and charged him a dollar for ev- 
ery cup that was broken or carried off 
on the cars, which accounted for the sa- 
ble Argus’ reluctance to leave our party 
till we had all swallowed the black de- 
coction and returned the cups. 

We were to take dinner at Holly 
Springs, some time next day; and it 
was “some time” before we got there, 
sure enough. We had picked up an 
early breakfast somewhere on the road, 
and when the dinner-bell rang at the ho- 
tel as the cars stopped, we did not lose 
much time in making our way to the 
dining-room. The door, however, was 
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locked, and we stood before it like a 
drove of sheep, some hundred or two 
people. Through the window we could 
see mine host, in shirt-sleeves and with 
dirty, matted beard, leisurely surveying 
the crowd outside; in the yard, and on 
the porch near us, stood some barefoot- 
ed Negroes, with dishcloth and napkin 
in hand, staring with all their might at 
train and passengers, as though they 
were, lost in speechless wonder that they 
should really have come. In the party 
with us was a Californian, some six feet 
high, who, though a Southerner by birth, 
had lived too long in California to sub- 
mit patiently to the delay and inconve- 
nience caused by the “shiftlessness” of 
the people hereabouts. 

“ Now, you lazy lopers,” he called to 
the darkies, swinging the huge white- 
oak stick he carried for a cane, “get in- 
side, to your work. And if that door 
ain’t opened in five seconds from now, 
I'll break it down with my stick.” 

He drew his watch; and, either be- 
cause of his determined voice, or his 
towering figure, the darkies flew into the 
kitchen, and the landlord sprang to open 
the door, while the crowd gave a hearty 
cheer for the big Californian. 

New Orleans seemed familiar to me; 
I thought I could remember whole streets 
there that I had passed through, as a lit- 
tle child, clinging to the hand of my fa- 
ther—himself an emigrant, and looking 
on all the strange things around him 
with as much wonder as the two little 
girls he was leading through the town. 
How it came back to me! the slave-mar- 
ket, and the bright-faced mulatto girl, 
hardly bigger than myself, who so beg- 
ged of my father to buy her and take her 
home with him, so that she could play 
with and wait on us. There was noth- 
ing shocking to me, I regret to say, in 
seeing this laughing, chattering lot of 
black humanity exposed for sale, though 
my good father doubtlessly turned away 
with a groan, when he reflected on what 
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he had left behind him, in the old Father- 
land, to come to a country where there 
were liberty and equal rights for all. I 
can fancy now what he must have felt, 
when he spoke to the little woolly - head, 
in his sharp, accentuated dialect, which 
his admirers called “perfect English,” 
as he passed his hand over her cheek 
and looked into her face with his great, 
kind eyes. He said he had brought his 
children to a free country, where they 
could learn to work for themselves, and 
carve out their own fortunes ; and where 
they must learn to govern themselves, 
and not govern others. 

Day after day, on foot or in carriage, 
we rambled through the streets, and I 
never addressed a single question to the 
driver or any of the party, satisfied with 
what information accidentally fell on my 
half-closed ear. I was living over again 
one of the dreams of my early days: the 
dream I had dreamed over again so oft- 
en, among the snows of the biting, cold 
Missouri winter, and on the hot, dusty 
plains of Arizona, amid the curses of 
those famishing with thirst, and the 
groans of the strong men dying from 
the fierce stroke of the unrelenting sun. 
Passing through the parks and by the 
market- places, I saw again the Negro 
women, with yellow turbans and white 
aprons, offering for sale all the tempt- 
ing tropical fruits which foreigners so 
crave, and still dread. And I thought I 
saw again the white, untutored hands of 
my father, as he laboriously prepared 
seats for us in the deepest shade of the 
park, and dealt out to us the coveted or- 
ange and banana. The cool, delicious 
fruit, and the picture of flowers and trees 
in the park; the black, kindly faces of 
the Negro servants, and the laughing, 
white-clad children at play —how often 
I had seen them again in my dreams on 
the desert! 

Canal Street looked lonely and desert- 
ed, as did the stores and shops lining 
either side of the broad, aristocratic 
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street. The material for a gay, fash- 
ionable promenade was all there; only 
the people were wanting to make it such. 
True, there were groups occasionally to 
be seen at the counters of the shops, but 
in most such cases a black, shining face 
protruded from under the jaunty little 
bonnet, perched on a mass of wool, 
augmented and enlarged by additional 
sheep’s-wool, dyed black. One of these 
groups dispersed suddenly one day, va- 
cating the store with all the signs of 
the highest, strongest indignation. The 
tactless store- keeper, who had not yet 
quite comprehended the importance and 
standing of these useful members of so- 
ciety, had unwittingly offended an an- 
cient, black dame. She had asked to 
see some silks, and the shop-keeper had 
very innocently remarked, “ Here, aunty, 
is something very nice for you.” 

“T wish to deform you, sir,” replied 
Aunt Ebony, bridling, “that my name is 
Miss Johnson.” With this, she seized 


her parasol and marched out of the store, 
followed by her whole retinue, rustling 
their silks, in highest dudgeon. 

On my way to the ferry, when leaving 
New Orleans for Texas, I saw some- 
thing that roused all the “Southern” 


feeling in me. Two colored policemen 
were bullying a white drayman, near the 
Custom-house. I must confess I want- 
ed to jump out, shake them well, take 
their clubs from them, and throw them 
into the Mississippi (the clubs, I mean, 
not the precious “niggers”). What my 
father would have said, couid he have 
seen it, I don’t know; the grass had long 
grown over his grave, and covered with 
pitying mantle the scars that disapro‘nt- 
ments and a hopeless struggle to accom- 
plish purposes, aimed all too high, leave 
on every heart. 

As the cars carried us away from the 
city, and gave us glimpses of the calm 
water, and the villas, and orange-groves 
‘beyond, there came to me, once more, 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead.” 
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It was just a soft, balmy day as this, 
years ago, when we lay all day long in a 
bayou, where the water was smooth and 
clear as a mirror, and the rich grass 
came down to the water’s edge; and 
through the grove of orange and magno- 
lia, the golden sun-light sifted down on 
the white walls and slender pillars of 
the planter’s cottage. Stalwart Negroes 
sang their plaintive melodies as they 
leisurely pursued their occupation, and 
birds, brighter ‘in plumage than our cold, 
German Fatherland could ever show us, 
were hovering around the field and flut- 
tering among the growing cotton. 

The graceful villa was still there, and 
the glassy waters still as death; but the 
villa was deserted, and the rose running 
wild over magnolia-tree and garden-path; 
the cotton-field lay waste, and the Ne- 
gro’s cabin was empty, while the shrill 
cry of the gay-feathered birds alone 
broke the silence that had hopelessly 
settled on thé plantation. Farther on, I 
saw the cypress-forests and the swamps, 
and I fancied that the trees had donned 
their gray-green shrouds of moss be- 
cause of the deep mourning that had 
come over the land. The numberless 
little bayous we crossed were black as 
night, as though the towering trees and 
the tangled greenwood, under which they 
crawled along, had filled them with their 
bitter tears. But the sun shone so 
brightly overhead, that I shook off my 
dark fancies, particularly when my eyes 
fell on the plump, white neck and round- 
ed cheeks of the lady in the seat before 
me. I had noticed her at the hotel in 
New Orleans, where I recognized her at 
once as a bride, though she had abstain 
ed, with singularly good taste, from wear- 
ing any of the articles of dress outwardly 
marking the character. I hoped, secret- 
ly, that I might become acquainted with 
her before the journey ended, for there 
was something irresistibly charming to 
me in her pleasant face and unaffected 
manner. My wish was soon gratified; 
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for the very first alligator that came lazily 
swimming along in the next bayou, so 
filled her with wonder that she quickly 
turned in her seat, and called my atten- 
tion to it. Soon came another alligator, 
and another; and some distance below 
was a string of huge turtles, ranged, ac- 
cording to size, onan old log. As some- 
thing gave way about the engine at this 
time, we could make comments on the 
turtle-family at our leisure; and when 
the cars moved on again, we felt as 
though we had known each other for the 
last ten years. 

I can not think of a day’s travel I 
have ever enjoyed better than the ride 
from New Orleans to Brashear. The 


dry, dusty roads and withered vegeta- 
tion I had left behind me in California, 
made the trees and green undergrowth 
look so much more pleasant tome. The 
ugly swamp was hidden by the bright, 
often poisonous, flowers it produces; 
and though the dilapidated houses and 


ragged people we saw were not a cheer- 
ful relief to the landscape, it was not 
so gloomy as it would have been under 
a lowering sky or on a barren plain. 

A steamer of the Morgan line, com- 
fortable and pleasant as ever a steamer 
can be, carried us to Galveston —a place 
I had pictured to myself as much larger 
and grander. But the hotel—though my 
room did happen to look out on the 
county jail—was well kept; and some 
of the streets looked like gardens, from 
the oleander-trees lining them on either 
side. The trees were in full blossom, 
and they gave a very pleasant appear- 
ance to the houses, in front of which 
they stood. Some few of these houses 
looked like a piece of fairy-land: noth- 
ing could have been built in better taste, 
nothing could be kept in more perfect 
order. Too many of them, however, 
showed the signs of decay and ruin, that 
speak to us with the mute pathos of 
nerveless despair from almost every ob- 
ject in the South. We planned a ride 
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on the beach for the next day, which we 
all enjoyed, in spite of the somewhat 
fresh breeze that sprang up. The bride 
was anxious to gather up and carry home 
a lot of “relics”—a wish the bride- 
groom endeavored to gratify by hunting 
up on thestrand a dead crab, a piece of 
ship-timber, and the wreck of a fisher- 
man’s net. Discovering that the driver 
was a German, I held converse with 
him in his native tongue, which had the 
pleasing effect of his bringing to light, 
from under the sand, a lot of pretty 
shells, which the delighted little bride 
carried home with her. 

The following day we started for Hous- 
ton. Eight o’clock had been mentioned 
as the starting hour of the train for that 
locality, but the landlord seemed to think 
we were hurrying unnecessarily when we 
entered the carriage at half-past seven. 
There was no waiting-room at the start- 
ing point that I could see, and we enter- 
ed the cars, which stood in a very quiet 
part of the town (not that there was the 
least noise or bustle in any part of it), 
and seemed to serve as sitting and din- 
ing-rooms for passengers, who seemed to 
act generally as if they expected to stay 
there for the day. But we left Galveston 
somewhere toward noon, and since we 
were all good-natured people, and had 
become pretty well accustomed to the 
speed of the Southern railroads, we real- 
ly, in a measure, enjoyed the trip. The 
people in the cars — many of the women 
with calico sun- bonnets on their heads, 
and the men in coarse butternut cloth — 
reminded me of the Texan emigrants 
one meets with in New Mexico and 
Arizona, where they drag their “weary 
length” along through the sandy plains 
with the same stolid patience the pas- 
sengers exhibited here, listlessly count- 
ing the heads of cattle that our train 
picked up at the different stations on the 
road. The wide, green plains looked 
pleasant enough, but I wanted to stop 
at the little badly-built houses, and earn- 
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estly advise the inhabitants to plant trees 
on their homesteads, as the best means 
of imparting to them thg air of “home,” 
which they were all so sadly lacking. 
The cattle roaming through the country 
looked gaunt and comfortless —like the 
people and their habitations. 

Night crept on apace; and though I 
have forgotten (if I ever knew) what the 
cause of delay happened to be, I know 
that we did not reach Houston till some 
five or six hours later than the ttain was 
due. I was agreeably surprised to find 
vehicles at the depot, waiting to carry 
passengers to the different hotels. Our 
hotel-carriage was an old omnibus, with 
every pane of glass broken out; and 
the opposition hotel was represented 
by a calash, with the top torn off and 
the dash-board left out. Still more 


agreeable was the surprise I met with 
in the hotel itself—a large, handsome, 
well-furnished house, giving evidence in 
every department of what it had been in 


former days. Before the war, the step 
of the legislator had resounded in the 
lofty corridor, and the planter and states- 
man had met in the wide halls, bringing 
with them life, and wealth, and social 
enjoyment to the proud little city. Now, 
alas! the corridors were cheerless in 
their desolation, and the grand parlors 
looked down coldly on theefew people 
gatheredthere. Theproprietorhad years 
ago lived in California; and of this he 
seemed unreasonably proud, as some- 
thing that every body could not accom- 
plish. His wife was a Southern woman, 
and had not yet learned to look with 
equanimity upon the undeniable fact that 
her husband was keeping a hotel. I am 
sure that she had no reason to deplore 
the loss of her husband’s wealth and 
slaves on that account; for both she and 
her husband were people who would 
have been respected in any part of the 
world, even if they had xo¢ kept hotel. 
In the midst of a hot, sultry day, a 
fierce norther sprang up, chilling us to 
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the bone, and causing us to change our 
original intention of remaining here for 
some time. The bride, too, and her 
husband, were willing to return to a 
more civilized country at an early day. 
Together we went back, and were greet- 
ed at the hotel we had stopped in, and 
by people on the steamer, as pleasantly 
as though we were in the habit of pass- 
ing that way at least once a month. At 
New Orleans we parted, the new hus- 
band and wife returning to St. Louis, 
while I retraced my steps to Louisville, 
en route to New York. 

In the cars, I was soon attracted by 
the appearance of a lady and gentleman 
— evidently brother and sister —accom- 
panied by an elderly Negro woman. The 
gentleman seemed in great distress of 
mind, and the lady was trying to speak 
comfort to his troubled spirits. The 
Negro woman would gaze longingly out 
of the window, shading her eyes with 
her hand, and then stealthily draw her 
apron over her cheeks, as though. the 
heat annoyed her. But I knew she was 
crying, and the sobs she tried to repress 
would sometimes almost choke the hon- 
est old Negro. The train went so slow 
—so slow; and the gentleman paced 
nervously up and down, whenever the 
cars stopped on the way. 

Great sorrow, like great joy, always 
seeks for sympathy; and ina short time 
I knew the agony of the father, who was 
counting every second that must pass 
before he could reach the bedside of his 
dying child. A young, strong maiden, 
she had been sent by the widowed father 
to a convent, in the neighborhood of 
Louisville, there to receive the excellent 
training of the Sisters of the school. 
Stricken down suddenly with some dis- 
ease, they had immediately informed the 
father by telegraph; and he, with his 
sister, and Phrony, the old nurse of the 
girl, had taken the next train that left 
New Orleans. Both he and his father 
had been prominent Secessionists, had 
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been well-nigh ruined by the war, and 
had hoarded what little they could save 
from the common wreck, only for this 
daughter —and now she was dying. So 
slowly moved the train! Hour after hour 
the brother paced up and down the nar- 
row space in the cars, while the sister 
poured into my ears the tale of his hopes 
and fears, their wretchedness and their 
perseverance during the war, and how, 
in all they had done and left undone, the 
best interests of Eugenia had been con- 
sulted and considered. The Negro wom- 
an had crouched down at our feet, and 
was swaying back and forth with the 
slow motion of the cars, giving vent to 
her long pent-up grief, and sobbing in 
bitterness of heart: “Oh, Miss Anne! 
Miss Anne! why didn’t you let me go 
with my chile?” 

To make full the cup of misery, we 
were informed next morning that our 
train would stop just where it was till 
six o’clock in the evening, when some 
other train would come along and carry 
us on. I don’t think that the Colonel 
(the father) did any swearing, but I fear 
that some of the Californians who were 
of our party did more than their share. 
Going to the nearest station, he tele- 
graphed the cause of his delay to the 
Sisters of the convent, and then waited 
through the intolerably long day. At 
nightfall, the train moved on, slowly, 
slowly, creeping into Louisville at last, 
in the dull, cold, dismal day. Snow- 
flakes were falling in the gray atmos- 
phere, settling for a moment on the 
ragged, shivering trees, ere they flutter- 
ed, half dissolved, to the muddy ground. 
The wind arose in angry gusts now and 
again, whirling about the flakes, and try- 
ing to rend the murky clouds asunder, as 
though jealous of the drizzling fog that 
attempted to take possession of the 
earth. 

Breathlessly the Colonel inquired for 
dispatches at the hotel. Yes; his child 
still lived! A buggy was ready, await- 
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ing them at the door, and the brother 
and sister drove off, leaving Phrony to 
take possession of their rooms. I can 
never forget the heart-broken look of 
Phrony when the buggy vanished from 
sight. 

“You see,” said I, “there was no 
room in the buggy for you. If they had 
waited to engage a carriage, they might 
have been too late.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Phrony, absently, 
and turned away. 

Toward the close of the day, when al- 
ready hooded and cloaked for the on- 
ward journey, I was informed that Eu- 
genia was dead: her father had received 
but her parting breath. The dispatch 
was sent for the information of those 
who had shown such sympathy for the 
grief-stricken father. I stepped over to 
the Colonel’s rooms, where I knew Phro- 
ny was. She was sitting on a little trunk 
by the fire, with her apron over her head, 
and her body bent forward. 

“Then you know it, Phrony?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, yes; knowed it all along, miss. 
Hadn’t never no one to take care of her 
but her old mammy! Oh, my chile! my 
chile! my little chile! And she’s done 
gone died, without her mammy! Oh, 
my chile! my chile!” 

I tried ta speak kindly to her, but my 
sobs choked me. I looked out of the 
window, but there was no light there. 
The snow was falling to the ground in 
dogged, sullen silence, and the wind, as 
though tired out with long, useless re- 
sistance, only moaned fitfully at times, 
when clamoring vainly for admission at 
the closed windows. 

Was it not well with the soul just gone 
torest? Was it not better with her than 
with us -—with me — who must still wan- 
der forth again, out into the snow, and 
the cold, and the night ? 

“Oh, my chile! my chile!” sobbed 
the woman, so black of face, but true of 
heart; “if I could only have died, and 
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gone to heaven, and left you with Massa 
Harry! Oh, Miss Anne! Miss Anne! 
what made you take my chile away from 
me?” 

“It is only for a little while that you 
will be parted from her, Phrony,” I 
said. 
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“Bress de Lord! Yes, I'll soon be 
with my little chile again. But she’s 
dead now, and I can’t never see her no 
more. Oh, my chile! my chile!” 

I closed the door softly, for I heard 
the warning ery of the coachman who 
was to take us to the outgoing train. 
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T was a June morning, when we were 
I off the Strait of Juan de Fuca, en- 
veloped in one of those heavy fogs that 
prevail during the summer months, hid- 
ing every thing from view between ship 
and shore. The wind had lulled during 


the night, and the morning brought no 
breeze, except now and then a breath 
from the land, wafting with it the dismal 
rumbling of the waves dashing among 


the caverns of Cape Classet. Once we 
heard the splash of paddles and the 
whoop of Indians, as they were passing 
seaward to their fishing-grounds. At 
length the fog began to break. First, we 
saw a few tree-tops; then, the deep, 
green forest; next, a bold headland, 
blended with the lofty sails of several 
vessels, as they peered above the cloud; 
and soon Tatoosh Island, with its guid- 
ing light-house, broke through the mist, 
when, in an instant almost, the vapor 
disappeared. 

The wind came fresh from the west, 
and our bark flew before it under all sail. 
We soon passed De Fuca’s Pillar, and 
on our left the more distant land of Van- 
couver Island showed its rounding hills, 
bordering the northern side of the inland 
waters, and its more broken coast-line 
stretched far to the westward. Lightly 
we bounded on our course over a rough 
sea, caused by the adverse tide; and as 
the sun was hiding its blazing rays be- 
hind the mountain-summits, we were up 
with Kiddy Cubbit—a small summer 


village of the Makah tribe of Indians — 
which is half hidden under the high 
steeps of the south shore, four miles 
from Tatoosh. They are a hardy band, 
inhabiting a wild, broken peninsula, cir- 
cumscribed by the river Wy-atch, the 
waters of the Strait, and the Pacific. 
At the proper seasons, they drift in their 
canoes seaward to fish for halibut, and 
pursue the herds of seals and whales, 
from which they obtain their main sup- 
ply of food. The habits of these natives 
are filthy in the extreme. Their winter 
lodges are along the shores of Neé-ah 
Bay, which is a league farther up the 
strait. It is a snug haven, where ships 
find shelter behind a pretty island called 
Wa-dah. The showy, white buildings 
of the Indian Reservation join the abo- 
riginal village, which is comprised of 
low and old structures, covering a large 
ground space, with nothing in their ex- 
terior apppearance in the least inviting. 
On a near approach, one can see and 
smell the stifling smoke escaping from 
every cranny, full of noisome fumes; 
yet, until you enter these human abodes, 
no real conception can be formed of the 
filthy life of the occupants. Decaying 
garbage is seen on all sides; old In- 
dians, of both sexes, hideous with dirt 
and disease; squalid children, together 
with the adults, hovering around smol- 
dering fires, eating half-cooked or half- 
putrid food, or gorging themselves on 
shell-fish in their natural state, as gath- 
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ered from the mud-flats by the 4/ooch- 
men (women). This is the general con- 
dition of habitations and inhabitants; 
yet, among the filthy group may be seen 
well-clad men, women, and children— 
the latter usually dressed in flashy colors, 
and comparatively clean; so much so 
that one can hardly imagine how they 
tolerate the obnoxious habits and mode 
of life of their tribe. And the same 
Indian character will be found in these 
personal exceptions, although disguised 
by the garb of civilization; and in all 
there is some change exhibited in their 
relish for ship-bread, or that made by 
themselves of like material, instead of 
the wild roots and plants, and the cul- 
tivated potato instead of the crude waf- 
patoo (a bulbous edible root). The 
Makah men esteem themselves far su- 
perior to those of the tribes of the inte- 
rior, who follow the tamé life of fishing 
in the shaded estuaries and babbling 
brooklets, or shooting game within the 
coverts of the forest; “for,” say they, 
“we go far out on the ocean to capture 
the huge monsters of the deep in our 
great canoes, while the ‘salmon-eaters’ 
catch their fish with the £/oochmen, and, 
what is more, they dare not fight us.” 
On a point east of Wa-dah Island— 
named by the natives “ Bahada”—which 
forms the inner headland of the bay, is 
a cluster of buildings known as “ Web- 
Sster’s Place ;” two unique, white dwell- 
ings and several store- houses comprise 
the hamlet. Here the Indians from the 
adjacent shores, and for many leagues 
south along the sea-coast, come to bar- 
ter their seal-skins, and their other pel- 
tries, as well as oil, which is extracted 
from the shark, seal, and whale, receiv- 
ing in return woolen and cotton goods, 
bread, flour, tobacco, and, in fact, every 
common article of food, clothing, or or- 
nament they may desire. Occasionally 
a fleet of canoes come from Vancouver 
Island to have a fotlatch* with their 


*A mecting of Indians where gifts are exchanged. 
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marine companies on their own ¢lihe 
(land). It is a novel sight to see one of 
these flotillas approaching from the Brit- 
ish shore. At first they are descried in the 
distance on the crests of the quick- roll- 
ing waves, and again they disappear in 
the hollows of the undulation; but in 
brief time they near the shore with meas- 
ured stroke of paddles, and keeping 
time with their spirited boat-songs, or 
they bound over the water under a press 
of sail before the fresh coast - wind. 
When landing, the long, sharp bow of 
the canoe is turned to the foaming surf, 
and, as if by instinct, it glides over the 
beach-waves to the shore by the dexter- 
ous flourish of the lithe sas -/a/m (pad- 
dle.) 

From Bahada, eastward, to Callam 
Bay, the American shore is high, and in 
many places precipitous, but densely 
wooded; and opposite, on the Vancou- 
ver side, the same thick forest is seen, 
covering a broken and mountainous re- 
gion. On the borders of the bay is a 
village of Callams. This tribe, once nu- 
merous and powerful, is scattered along 
the strait and around the bays and bights 
of Admiralty Inlet, upon a shore-line of 
more than a hundred miles; but they 
are very rapidly diminishing in numbers, 
and before many years will become ex- 
tinct. They live by hunting and fishing 
around their homes, and never pursue 
the whale and seal, as do the sea-coast 
tribes ; for their canoes are of a different 
model, being low and straight, and only 
adapted to the smoother interior waters. 
From Callam Bay, still onward up the 
strait, we find the same elevated and 
wooded country, diversified by gray 
banks of moderate height, and narrow 
intervals about the mouths of the small 
rivers, the principal of which are the 
Lyre and Elwha, whose sources are 
among the Olympian cafons, till we 
come to Port Angelos, which has a fine 
harbor, well protected from the prevail- 
ing westerly winds, but somewhat ex- 
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posed in the opposite quarter. This bay 
is formed by a long, low sand-spit, call- 
ed Ediz Hook, on the extreme point of 
which stands the light-house. A few 
years ago, Angelos was the port of en- 
try, and quite a settlement sprung up 
around the Custom-house and marine 
hospital, and a city was laid out on a 
scale commensurate with the anticipa- 
tions of a coming Northern Pacific me- 
tropolis ; but after successive years, the 
place was found to be difficult of access 
by sailing vessels, on account of the 
calms that prevailed under the high land 
in the vicinity. The town was built on 
the low flat near the beach, and a mid- 
night torrent at one time came rushing 
down the ravines from the mountains, 
which swept all before it, including the 
Government buildings, into the bay. 
Notwithstanding this disaster, numerous 
dwellings and public houses again ap- 
peared; but in 1867, the port of entry 
was changed to Port Townsend, and 
with it many of the residents followed or 
sought employment elsewhere, and from 
a much-frequented commercial place, 
where all foreign vessels as well as 
coasters dropped anchor, now only a 
casual craft puts in for a harbor, or a 
solitary plunger makes its periodical 
rounds with the mails and merchandise 
for the few remaining residents. 

From Port Angelos to the entrance 
of Admiralty Inlet, the land along the 
shore, reaching back to the Olympian 
Range, is of more moderate elevation 
than that before described; still it is 
a wild, broken country, with here and 
there a logging-camp, farm-house, or a 
few Indian huts. Opposite Ediz Hook, 
close to the rocky beach, is a village of 
the Callams, with a picturesque burial- 
ground half-concealed among the rank 
undergrowth, while the giant firs and 
cottonwoods shade it from the midday 
sun.” One calm winter day, we improv- 
ed the opportunity for making a hur- 
ried sketch of the grounds, and as we 
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landed, a trio of the inmates of the neigh- 
boring lodges joined our party; and while 
engaged, an old Chief watched intently, 
with sullen countenance, every mark of 
the pencil, and as soon as he discovered 
our object, he said to us, through an 
interpreter, “I am one of the Chiefs of 
the Callams, and our own lands run east 
and west, along the water, farther than 
you can see! The Callams once were a 
great many; now we are very few! But 
do you think we have butchered each 
other? If you do, you are mistaken, for 
we no like fight. All the dead under 
the ground here were good people, and 
died with disease.” We assured him he 
must be speaking truth. “Then,” said 
he, “why do you make tat paper?” 
And with a whirl and a grunt he hurried 
back to the village in great dudgeon. 
The next day he came to our vessel, 
with his face blazing in vermilion paint, 
offering for sale a few ducks and salmon; 
but when we accosted him, he would not 
deign a look of recognition, and feigned 
he had never before seen us. 

The long, low, sandy tongue called 
New Dungeness Spit, which is four 
leagues from Ediz Hook, projects out 
into this great arm of the ocean — which 
is here too broad to be called a strait 
—a distance of two miles, and may be 
regarded as the great impediment to the 
otherwise safe navigation. Here vessels, 
coming from sea in thick weather, occa- 
sionally bring up, and some have be- 
come total wrecks, notwithstanding the 
glaring light that is elevated, on a white 
and black tower, a hundred feet above 
the water, and a massive fog-bell that 
constantly clangs its warning, in measur- 
ed strokes, when thick weather precludes 
the sight of impending danger. 

Dungeness Bay, as it is familiarly call- 
ed, affords a fine shelter in westerly 
winds; but it is exposed to the easterly 
gales, that frequently blow with great 
force during the winter months. From 
this point still on, we come to Protec- 
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tion Island, the charming spot describ- 
ed by the distinguished old explorer, 
Vancouver. It is a peculiar looking 
islet, presenting high banks to the north, 
capped by green fields and natural groves. 
It protects the harbor of Port Discov- 
ery, which is an ample bay, free from hid- 
den dangers, with an unusual depth of 
water. Near its head is the first mill- 
town met with in this great lumber re- 
gion. Still on to the eastward, we pass 
gray, bluff-faced table-lands, sparsely 
covered with trees, or patches of cleared 
land, with the primitive dwellings and 
surroundings of the pioneers. Then we 
pass Point Wilson on the right, Whidby 
Island to the left, with Admiralty Head 
Light- house, appearing like a steepled 
church, against the dark background. 
And now we have fairly entered Admi- 
ralty Inlet; then opening to the south- 
ward is the fine bay of Port Townsend, 
which is five miles long, and may aver- 
age one and a quarter in width. Witha 
convenier ‘ depth of water, well shelter- 
ed from prevailing winds, and being so 
easy to enter or depart from with sailing 
vessels, it has an advantage in this re- 
spect over all the other “Sound ports.” 
The town, of the same name as the bay, 
is built on the west shore, and has six 
hundred inhabitants. It is the port of 
entry. The Custom-house, with the 
commercial portion of the place, is on 
the low flat, close to the beach; but the 
principal residences, with other public 
buildings, are on a beautiful table-land, 
immediately back. When seen from that 
part of the bay connecting with the inlet, 
it presents a pleasing aspect; the green, 
even plateau, elevated above the waters 
of the grand estuary, and dotted with neat 
dwellings and spired churches, contrasts 
pleasantly with the clusters of natural 
shade-trees, and the belt of forest near, 
affording a vivid rural picture. The view 
from this point, or when sailing through 
Admiralty Inlet, is enchanting. To the 
south are seen the fantastic peaks and 
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chasms of the Olympian Chain; to the 
north, Mount Baker, with Whidby Isl- 
and—which is called “The Garden of 
the Sound” — in the foreground, and, far 
inland, towering Rainier sparkles, in its 
splendor of perpetual snows, that wreathe 
its summit in marked relief, over the 
boundless woodlands that blend with 
the surrounding landscape. The adja- 
cent waters, too, are often studded with 
ships, careening under their flowing sails 
as they ply to and from the principal 
commercial ports of the world, together 
with the motley coasting craft, of every 
rig and size; and the noisy sieamers, 
that sound their shrill whistles as they 
glide in all directions, add life to the 
charming panorama. Behind a belt of 
timber that skirts the town, spreads out 
a beautiful valley, garnished with culti- 
vated fields: and up the bay is seen the 
old military post, known a: “The Sta- 
tion,” with its -omfortable barracks and 
officers’ quarters, fast going to decay. 
Farther on is the site of a new mill- 
town; and on either shore may be seen 
the tidy habitations on the clearings, or 
the rude cabin, or tents of strolling bands 
of Indians. This beautiful bay, so easy 
of access, was a favorite resort of the 
aquatic Indian in his canoe, for he could 
float lazily, with the changing tides, to 
his chosen fishing-grounds; and, should 
wind or wave arise, a few strokes of his 
paddle would take him to a place of safe- 
ty. And on the right as you enter the 
spacious harbor, nestled under the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, may be seen the modern 
lodges of the inhabitants of a once large 
village of the Callams, who frequently 
make night hideous with their howlings 
in drunken brawl, or by the incantations 
of their medicine-men ; and among the 
great chiefs who still remain, to see the 
last of their people waste away by the 
vices of civilization, are the Duke of 
York, Lord Jim, General Scott, and dth- 
ers of equally high-sounding titles. The 
whole life of the Indian is changed when 
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it comes in contact with the habits and 
customs of the white immigrant; chang- 
ed, too, in such a manner as to sweep 
the doomed people, like a tornado, from 
their hunting and fishing- grounds, that 
were an Indian’s earthly paradise. And 
but a few years will pass before the ab- 
original race, that once dwelt along the 
whole extent of these winding shores, 
will be known only in history, as they will 
be utterly extinct. The Duke of York 
is quite a character, who Fas brought 
himself frequently into notice; sometimes 
in amusing ways. During the summer 
of 1864, the veteran little Government 
steamer Shudbrick, then on revenue ma- 
rine duty, was lying quietly in the bay, 
near the Duke’s unimposing palace, and 
his Royal Highness, appreciating the 
honor, paddled off in his Aas canim 
(great canoe), with his wife, and they 
were duly received on board, he intro- 
ducing himself as “ Zyee Duke of York,” 
and his consort as “Jenny Lind.” The 
pair were hospitably entertained, and, 
on their departure, our distinguished 
visitor was promised a sword. The 
weapon in question was a cast-off imple- 
ment of one of the Shudrick’s officers, 
which had become rusty in its peaceful 
retirement, and required much scouring 
with brick-dust and oil to bring it to a 
shining polish. Day after day the Duke 
called on board for his present, and at 
last intimated that he did not like trifling. 
The officer who was to make the covet- 
ed present asssured him that it was no 
trifling matter; but, on so momentous 
an occasion as the presentation of an 
elegant war- weapon to so distinguished 
a personage— which weapon had on its 
hilt the head of the American eagle, a 
symbol of American liberty, and which, 
moreover, was peculiarly emblematical 
of the game life of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants—might not the ceremony of do- 
nating the valued present take place, not 
on the treacherous water, but on /erra 
firma? This laudatory harangue caused 
Vou. VII.—19. 
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the old man’s eyes to glisten with de- 
light. 

“T am happy,” said he, “and my heart 
is so full that it chokes me. It shall 
take place in the heart of the city of 
Port Townsend; and all that gives me 
pain is, that many of my best warriors, 
with their wives, are away on the chuck 
[water], fishing for salmon, so I can only 
assemble a few of my people.” 

At the appointed hour, as the sun 
dipped behind the jagged peaks of the 
Olympian Movntains, the Duke mar- 
shaled his clan of old men, women, and 
children, and marched to the designated 
ground, where they silently formed a 
crescent, in a couching posture, to hear 
the distinguished speakers on the occa- 
sion; while a motley crowd of whites 
and half-breeds formed a turbulent as- 
semblage in front of the native horde, 
which completely surrounded the chiefs 
and the delegation of officers who were 
present. Then, for a moment, all be- 
came silent, and the sword- bearer and 
orator advanced to the old Chief, and 
said: 

“I have the honor of presenting to 
the Duke of York, whose tribal name is 
T° chitz-a-ma-hum, a sword of polished 
steel, as a token of respect and esteem 
toward the one great Chief of the Cal- 
lams; and, as you receive it, let it be a 
pledge of unfailing good faith toward the 
white man.” 

The sword was then received with all 
that rigid formality which characterizes 
the American savage; and when grasp- 
ed by him, he spoke, in loud, measured 
tones, through his interpreter, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Duke of York is deeply sensi- 
ble of the honor conferred upon him, 
and only deplores, as will all the great 
men of his tribe, that the whole Callam 
race could not be eye-witness to the 
greatest honor ever conferred on one of 
their chiefs. From this moment, I am 
resolved never to take another sup of 
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the fire- water, which is always being 
smuggled into the camps of our ¢//e- 
cums [people], by vagabond whites and 
half-breeds; and this sword, in my hands, 
shalldefend the good Boston-man against 
the attacks of any cudtus Callam [a bad 
Indian of the Callam tribe}.” 

Lord Jim then rose, and said: 

“TI have been to many great foflatches. 
I have fought, and killed, more than one 
white man in the last war. Moreover, 
only the last moon I was insulted, and 
have been waiting to pick my time and 
man, to lay him low and glut my ven- 
geance. But this great honor bestowed 
on our tribe, through our Zyee 7” chits-a- 
ma-hum, makes up for all the injuries I 
have received, and, from this time, I am 
for peace.” 

General Scott then came forward, amid 
the clapping of hands of the promiscu- 
ous crowd and the guttural applause of 
the natives, and remarked: 

“T have nothing to say, only that I 
am a friend to all good whites. I am 
a sworn enemy to the devils who sell us 
whisky, be they Aizg George-men or 
Boston; and I am grateful for the hon- 
or conferred upon us at this time. But 
the sun is down behind the hills, and 
the night is chilly; our old people here 
are sick, and I think we all should go to 
our warm lodge-fires.” Then, with a 
simultaneous response, all marched back 
to their rude tenements. 

On the Fourth of July, 1869, we hap- 
pened to be at Port,Townsend, where 
we found the Americans, who reside 
across the water at Victoria, with their 
numerous English friends, and many of 
the “up-sound people,” assembled to 
celebrate the day; for what added much 
interest to the occasion, was the pres- 
ence in the bay of the -United States 
steamer /evsace/a, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Thatcher. The revenue cut- 
ter here swung to her anchor—a small 
craft, to be sure, compared with the im- 
mense war-vessel, but a beautiful speci- 
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men of naval architecture—and, when 
decked in her ample bunting, graced the 
bay, much to the delight of our worthy 
Duke, who caught the spirit of “’76,” 
and, at an early hour, headed a troop 
of his camp-fellows, who paraded before 
their village with an American flag up- 
side down, howling and singing their 
wild, inimitable songs. 

But hardly had the old Chief ended 
his morning exercise, before he was on 
board the cutter, with his herald, to tell 
of his misfortune. “Ha!” said he, “the 
great sword, that was given me by the 
big man in the Shuérick, has been stolen 
by a thieving ¢yee [chief] from Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, and I must join with 
the Admiral and General Fowler in the 
celebration, and it will break my heart 
to go without a sword and uniform; so 
I came to see if you can fotlatch any 
old sword, and Ai-vz buttons [ plenty of 
buttons]. Jenny Lind can sew them on 
to me while I am eating breakfast.” 

But the chagrin that was manifest in 
the old fellow’s countenance, when he 
was referred to the Admiral’s ship, is 
beyond imagination. Yet, like a forlorn 
hope, he and his companion dashed off 
in their canoe to the Ais pire ship (great 
steamer), as they called her. And to his 
overwhelming joy, he was dressed out 
in a very distinguished uniform, it being 
a cross-suit of Jack’s short-seated trou- 
sers, with a marine’s coat, and a cocked- 
hat. Once possessed of the glittering 
equipment, never was canoe paddled with 
more swiftness to the shore; and then, 
arrayed in his showy toggery, he was 
ready for the coming ceremonies. 

But the Duke’s patriotism began to 
flow so early in the day, that, before the 
time for marching to the grounds, he 
feared losing his spirit of *°76,” and 
added a constant supply of the other 
spirit, which had the baneful effect of 
causing great weakness in his nether- 
limbs. “Hio!” he exclaimed. “if I 
can’t clatlawah [walk], l can ride. Aa- 
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ha for a hand-cart [get a hand-cart], 
hyak! hyak !/ [quick], and any two s#- 
washes [Indians] that will haul me on to 
the hill where the Boston tillecums are, 
shall have all my clothes, except my gal- 
ligaskins, as soon as the day is over.” 

The desired vehicle came, and re- 
ceived his Highness, doubled up like a 
mammoth crawfish, who was hauled by 
two sweating savages up to the shaded 
grounds, where the exercises of the day 
had just closed. But all united that 
the old Chief—who delights in his ac- 
quired title more than in his hereditary 
name—had rode in state to the scene 
of the celebration, while all others, high 
and low, came and departed as pedes- 
trians. 

Leaving the entry- port, we pass over 
the deep, extensive gulf, rounding Point 
Marrowstone, and, ten miles farther on, 
we come to Port Ludlow, with its snug 
harbor and active lumber-mills. Then 


on, to the southward, a distance of five 


miles, we enter Hood’s Canal; and, when 
threading its entire extent, which is over 
sixty miles, one can but admire the beau- 
tiful scenery that, in many places, reach- 
es to the brink of the smooth waters, 
which reflect the shelving rocks, deep 
gorges, and changing spurs, and height- 
en the grandeur of the Olympian chain 
in its solitude. Like all the shores of 
the strait, inlet, and sound, a thick growth 
of timber fringes the beach, or bank, 
where not broken by the clearings and 
rolling-tiers of the lumbermen. 

In a sheltered bight on the south 
side of the canal, three leagues from its 
mouth, is {lahamish Harbor (now Sea- 
beck), a noted lumber port of Washing- 
ton Territory. At the entrance of the 
canal, a tongue of land, one mile in width, 
separates it from the land-locked bay of 
Port Gamble. On its west shore is the 
largest mill-town of the Pacific Coast. 
Here lumber is manufactured in its va- 
rious forms and dimensions as if by mag- 
ic, and all is hurry and bustle; ships, 
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steamers, and small craft crowd the 
wharves, or are moving in and out with 
their heavy cargoes and booms of logs. 
Night and day, nothing can be heard but 
the puffing steam, the hum of the many 
saws, the rattle of boards, timber, and 
deals, as they shoot from the mills on to 
the piers and into the ships’ holds. Be- 
sides the two saw-mills, that can produce 
one hundred and fifty thousand feet of 
manufactured lumber daily, there is a 
planing-mill, a flouring-mill, an iron and 
brass foundry, a machine-shop, and 
smithery. All are crowded together on 
the low point; while in the rear, on high- 
er land, cluster the dwellings of the in- 
habitants, nearly all of whom are em- 
ployed by the Puget Mill Company. 
The population numbers about four hun- 
dred, whose cottages are clustered upon 
the gentle slope, or scattered along the 
shore of the bay. 

While strolling around the outskirts of 
the settlement, our attention was drawn 
to the cemetery, situated on a swell of 
land that rises above the lively hamlet, 
and commanding a fine view in the dis- 
tance. It had been surrounded with 
white palings by the combined efforts of 
the ladies in the vicinity, which added 
much interest to this sequestered reposi- 
tory of the dead. The day of our visit 
was dark and misty, which shed a gloom 
on all within vision, filling us witli sad- 
ness, in sympathy with all those be- 
reaved ones who had followed their 
friends or relations to their last earthly 
abode. A breathless stillness seemed 
to hold us to the sacred spot; and as we 
gazed northward over the expanse of bay 
and inlet, we could see the cold, broken 
lines of the far-off mountain - summits, 
as the fitful clouds rose and fell, and the 
gray cliffs and dark forests were reflected 
in the mirrored element, as if to lend an 
air of mourning to the surrounding land- 
scape. Not an Indian could be seen 
ruffling the smooth waters with canoe or 
paddle, or breaking the solemn silence 
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by whoop or yell; and the hum of yon- 
der mills came but faintly to our ears. 
Across the harbor, in full view, were the 
remaining lodges of an Indian village, 
tenanted by the few who remain of abo- 
riginal descent; and near the foot of a 
high, green bank were ranged, in varied 
structure, the monumental graves of de- 
ceased chiefs and warriors, with torn 
banners waving above them; while oth- 
ers appeared screened with scarlet cloth, 
and still another stood out like a tomb 
with glass windows, as if to admit the 
light of heaven to his otherwise dark, 
dank resting-place. But our reverie was 
broken by the harsh steam-whistle at the 
mills, calling the workmen from their la- 
bors to the noonday meal, and we left 
the hallowed place guarded only by a 
flock of ravens, perched upon the firs 
and cedars at some distance. 

Leaving Port Gamble, or Teekalet, we 
double a high, rounding point, called 
Foul-weather Bluff; from thence we 
continue on up Admiralty Inlet, passing 
Possession Sound on our left; then, 
southward, till we come to the large, 
open bay of Port Madison, on the south 
bank of which branches the Skookum 
Chuck into Bainbridge Island, a distance 
of two miles. Along its shores, is lort 
Madison, with its extensive mills, that 
manufacture all descriptions of lumber, 
and the ship-yards from which the finest 
vessels of the coast have been launched. 
Probably no place in the Territory has 
the facilities for the combined enter- 
prises of milling and ship- building as 
this. From the head of Port Madison 
Bay, a narrow passage joins the estuary 
that bounds the south and western sides 
of Bainbridge Island; and opposite, on 
the main land, is Port Orchard, once a 
place of some importance, but since the 
destruction of its mills by fire, it has be- 
come nearly deserted. 

On the eastern side of Admiralty In- 
let, in latitude about 46'3°, is an inden- 
tation, known as Elliot Bay, at the head 
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of which is the flourishing town of Seat- 
tle, resting on a prominent slope, with 
its many tasteful residences and church- 
es; and the university buildings, together 
with the whole business portion of the 
place, present quite an imposing view 
across the water, where, in a snug cove 
of Bainbridge Island, is Port Blakely, 
with its mills, cutting the various kinds 
of lumber suited to home and foreign 
markets. On Duwamish Point, that 
intervenes between the two ports, is 
another hamlet, with its steam mills, 
called Freeport; and or the southern 
extremity of the bay, the Sinowamis, or 
Duwamish River, whose source is at the 
foot of the Cascade Mountains, unites 
with the water from the ocean, and di- 
vides the productive valley that reach- 
es to the rugged highlands. This allu- 
vial plain continues on along the White 
River— which is a tributary to the Du- 
wamish—reaching nearly to the base of 
the Cascade chain. A sharp, rolling 
land- swell is seen immediately back of 
Seattle, and just beyond rises the silvery 
Lake Washington, studded with islands 
of emerald foliage, and surrounded by 
the undulating //cvra clothed in wooded 
wealth, beneath which lie the rich veins 
of coal that have already become a val- 
uable article of export from the coming 
metropolis. 

From Seattle we continue southward, 
sailing through Coivas Pass, or around 
the eastern side of Vashon and Maury 
Islands, passing a new settlement, call- 
ed Tacoma, where the leviathan trees 
are converted into all the dimensions of 
building materials required for export. 
Then around Point Defiance, and, run- 
ning “the narrows,” we come into Pu- 
get Sound. The division of the great 
inland-waters bearing this familiar name 
is but ten or twelve miles in extent. But 
now the whole water region — including 
De Fuca Strait, Admiralty Inlet, Posses- 
sion Sound, with the many arms branch- 
ing from the main body—is generally 
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termed Puget Sound, and _ particular 
names scem only to designate or locate 
prominent points or peculiar places. On 
the south shore of old Puget Sound, the 
town of Steilacoom is scattered over a 
slightly descending clearing, with a pop- 
ulation of about three hundred. Its har- 
bor is spacious, and its scenery is made 
up of magnificent views of the peaks of 
St. Helen’s, Rainier, Adams, and Hood, 
with the ragged Coast Range, all emerg- 
ing as from a sea of forest; and the ad- 
jacent interior is like a natural park, the 
avenues running in every direction, with 
ponds and lakes that sparkle like gems 
in the sunlight. And about the shores 
on either side of the town, the pleasant 
sound of water-falls may be heard, as 
they come dashing down from the bro- 
ken and giddy heights, where the melt- 
ing snows supply the motive power that 
turns the wheels of the mills that grind 
the grain, and weave the wool, of this pro- 
lific country. From Steilacoom to Olym- 
pia, you pass through a labyrinth of isl- 
ands and inlets, and around points, bear- 
ing the names of distinguished em ployés 
of the Hudson Bay Company, who were 
the early explorers, as well as those of 
many of the officers of our honored navy; 
and you may choose your watery way 
either though Balch’s Passage, or to the 
south of Anderson Island, where a 
glimpse may be had of old Fort Nis- 
qually. Then, by a serpentine course, 
you enter Budd Inlet, and at its head is 
the capital of Washington Territory, its 
broad streets lined with ornamental trees 
that shade the many pleasant residences. 
The town is divided by a nameless rivu- 
let, the business portion of which is call- 
ed Olympia proper, while the other is 
named Swan Town, after one of the ear- 
liest settlers. Then there is the village 
of Tumwater contiguous, which is built 
along the noisy stream—whence the 
place takes its name—which affords an 
immense water-power. Olympia is the 
nearest point on the sound to the Co- 
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lumbia River, and here the connecting 
overland travel concentraies. Moreo- 
ver, it is the centre of all the clements 
that make up the Government of the 
Territory, it being the residence of the 
Governor and other Federal officers, as 
well as many of the local leading men of 
the country, and, when united, forms the 
agreealle anc hospitable society for which 
the capital town is noted. It is confi- 
dently expected by the Olympians that 
the terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will be at or near this city in 
embryo, and it would seem that their ex- 
pectations are not without foundation ; 
but as there are so many eligible places 
for a terminus along the water-way from 
Cape Classet to the head of navigation, 
even the directors of the enterprise are 
puzzled to decide where to stop the iron 
horse. Olympia has a population of over 
fifteen hundred, and as it extends itself, 
will absorb the village of Tumwater, with 
its power of falling water, where coubt- 
less large manufactories will spring up, 
which will increase business and add 
wealth to its connection. 

Thus we have endeavored to briefly 
describe the peculiar arm of the Pacific 
with its many branches, which, in the 
main, trend to the south; but the direc- 
tion of the bold waters are more varied 
than the points of the compass, some- 
times running in the mountain - gorges, 
again meandering through the rich bot- 
tom-lands, or surrounding islands, till 
lost in the mazes of its own intricacies ; 
and, although the great body reaches 
into the heart of the Territory, still, to 
the northward, branches Possession 
Sound, which unites with the Gulf of 
Georgia. 

The southern part of Whidby Island 
separates Possession Sound from Ad- 
miralty Inlet; and about two leagues 
from thence is Point Elliot, where, upon 
the low beach, is a trading-place, called 
Mucleteo; then, a league farther on, we 
come to Hat Island, that fronts the mouth 
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of Sinahomis River, which drains a sec- 
tion of rich land adjoining the pictur- 
esque ridges and remote valleys of the 
Cascade cordillera; then, still north- 
ward, is Port Susan, with Camano Isl- 
and dividing the water between that,and 
Port Gardiner. 

The south extreme of the island is 
named Allan Point; and opposite, away 
to the eastward, is the bay and Indian 
Reservation of Tulalip, with the Catho- 
lic Mission school-buildings a little back, 
in a pleasant glen. And hereabout was 
the central hunting- ground of the Scat- 
chat tribe of Indians, whose domain in- 
cluded an extensive land upon the main 
as well as Camano and Whidby Islands; 
but they, like all the rest of the aborigi- 
nes, are rapidly decreasing in numbers, 
and changing in mode of life, which hur- 
ries them on in their semi-civilized ca- 
reer of destruction. From Port Susan 
and Port Gardiner, the chain of waters 
continues northward, expanding into 
Penn's Cove and across to Utsalady. 
Nothing can be more fascinating to the 
eye of a sea-worn mariner than the snug 
cove, where the rolling prairie appears 
like a cultivated field which is divested 
of that wild appearance, and is unlike 
any thing else seen on the Northern Pa- 
cific Coast. The whole of Whidby Isl- 
and is regarded as a fertile spot, bloom- 
ing in spontaneous production, in strik- 
ing contrast with the sombre forest that 
borders it to the east, and the waste of 
water that dashes against its sandy and 
rock-bound shores. And in this beauti- 
ful haven, on its south shore, is a ham- 
let, called Coupeville, named after its 
first settler, Captain Coupe, well known 
as one of ‘Neptune’s own,” who run 
his bark—the Success—through Decep- 
tion Pass in early times, which now is 
considered impracticable for large ves- 
sels under sail, and steamers only vent- 
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ure upon its troubled waters at a favor- 
able stage of the tide. 

Oak Bay lies between Penn’s Cove 
and Utsalady. It has a highly cultivat- 
ed section half encircling it, that rises 
and reaches back till it meets the tan- 
gled wildwoods. Then, across to the 
east, is seen the escape of steam from 
the mills at Utsalady, which is an ex- 
tensive manufactory of lumber, but es- 
pecially the point where nearly all the 
masts and spars are obtained for the 
China, East India, and European mar- 
kets. From this, the northern mill-town 
in the Territory, are seen the majestic 
peaks and slopes of the Cascade Range, 
that emerge from the clouds and shade 
the valley, where the richest bottom-land 
is found extending northward to Belling- 
ham Bay. A water-course runs through 
it, where the “sound steamers” ply to 
and fro, keeping up constant and regular 
communication with Seattle, and border 
places. 

Then comes a cluster of islands, in 
the varied forms of volcanic upheaval, 
clothed with fern, vine, and fir, that meet 
the full tides that wash the rugged shores. 
The varied scenery of this sea of islands 
can hardly be described; for it is ever 
changing its grand views as you drift 
through the curling eddies. And here is 
the Indian’s thoroughfare, where he sails 
his canoe between the American and the 
English coast; and here the smugglers 
find a covert to pursue their nefarious 
traffic, with the neutral island of San 
Juan to flee to, when pursued, thereby 
avoiding detection. 

The real resources of Washington 
Territory will not be fully developed till 
the railroad brings the great chain of 
fresh-water lakes —that are linked with 
the River St. Lawrence and the Atlan- 
tic—into communion with the salt-wa- 
ters of the Sound. 
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WHATEVER may justly be said about the 
poverty of art in San Francisco, there are, 
at all times, some notable pictures accessible 
to the public. Wealthy citizens are more in- 
clined to buy really meritorious pictures than 
ever before. In some instances, both the 
price supposed to have been paid, and the 
extraordinary excellence of the painting, may 
have been apocryphal. But $10,000 is now 
rarely invested in this way, without relying 
upon the judgment of an expert; and the 
purchase is generally satisfactory. Pictures 
advance in value with age, as certainly as 
good wine; but while a vineyard produces 
nearly the same quality, from year to year, 
under the treatment of successive proprie- 
tors, the peculiar excellence of a great paint- 
er is something which may die with him. 
And thus, as he advances in years, his paint- 
ings increase in value, partly because he has 
ripened as an artist, and more, perhaps, be- 
cause he is nearer to a point where his work 
ends. The pictures of a dead artist, if he 
had acquired fame, command larger prices 
The lat- 
ter may work away for a quarter of a centu- 


than those of famous living ones. 


ry, and the last picture may be the best; but 
when an artist is gone, it is known that there 
are only so many of his pictures in existence, 
and that number can never be increased. 
When a painter has reached the age of sixty- 
five years, his chances of living, and the 
number of new pictures he may paint, are 
carefully estimated. It may not be altogeth- 
er a pleasant appraisemeut for the artist ; 
and yet it might gratify a pardonable vanity, 
that the older he grows the more valuable 
his work becomes. On the day of his de- 
cease, his pictures, if there are not too many 
of them, may nearly double in value. We 
have not heard of any famous painter who 
was in a hurry to die, on account of this in- 
crease of artistic value. But note that, in 
all other cases, this judgment is reversed. 


What is a dead lawyer’s brief worth? Or, 
how much value is attached to an old ser- 
mon, because the writer has deceased? What 
are the saddle -bags and prescriptions of a 
dead doctor worth, beyond the market price 
while he was living? There is not so much 
need that friends should insure the life of a 
famous painter, as that they should be assur- 
ed, that, at no distant day, his hand shall 
have lost its cunning, and his brain that 
matchless conception of beauty. The first 
culmination of fame may be in the prime of 
professional life ; but the second, and great- 
est, is when death has given the touch of im- 
mortality to all that he has done. 

Among the more recent pictures placed on 
exhibition in this city, is the ** Emerald Pool,”’ 
by Bierstadt. A large canvas, probably six 
by eleven feet, is crowded in every inch of 
surface by such a fragment of scenery as one 
who had lived east of the Hudson might 
have seen a hundred times. The brawling 
stream, coming down over the rocks; the little 
falls and swirls, making one thrust his hand 
instinctively into his side - pocket for-a hook 
and line; the deep pool in the shadow, and the 
trout which one does not sec, but knows will 
break water as soon as the fly is thrown; the 
birches, beeches, and oaks, whose foliage has 
taken on all the glories of autumn; the reced- 
ing forest, growing darker and more indefin- 





able as it recedes, but with trees in the fore- 
ground so tangible that one recognizes them 
as his old friends, and has a longing to put 
his arms around them; the far-off mountains, 
weird, but grand, in the indefinable distance; 
and then, such a wondrous working up of in- 
finite details! It is all there: even the ever- 
lasting doe and fawn, which are not general- 
ly there when one watches for them. This 
breadth and afiluence, taking in so much, 
and suggesting so much more, disclose, also, 
a more patient attention to details than we 
have noted in any other picture from the 
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same artist. If there is such a thing as a 
school of American landscape-painters, prob- 
ably Bierstadt’s Emerald Pool”? should rank 
among the best which that school has yet 
produced. 

It is a suggestive fact, that landscape-paint- 
ers in this country take the precedence of all 
others. In Europe the order is usually re- 
versed, and the figure-painter takes the pre- 
eedence. A large landscape - painting, pre- 
mising that it has real merit, will command 
a larger sum in the United States, and at- 
tract more attention, than it would in Eu- 
rope. We should hardly expect to find a 
purchaser in the latter country for any Amer- 
ican landscape picture at $25,000. Lut many 
such purchasers could probably be found in 
this country, and even then the buyers might 
be quite as fortunate as the artists. If the 
public taste, or caprice, demands landscapes 
on such an immense breadth of canvas, the 
pictures will be forthcoming. The munifi- 
cent price demanded, and conceded, is not 
the least gratifying fact. We may hesitate 
to say that the public taste, in this respect, 
does not need any correction. Even if at 
variance with some higher standard, it will 
find & more perfect adjustment when we have 
the ripeness of years, and galleries of art, 
with some of the wealth of art - treasures 
found in continental cities. 
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The Art Association of this city now num- 
hers, not only nearly all the resident artists, 
but a very large number of friends and pa- 
trons of art are enrolled as members. Be- 
the reunions, which are only an inci- 
the Association is working steadily for 


where not 


siles 
dent, 
an art-gallery—a rallying centre 
only the best pictures can be exhibited, but 
where models may be collected, and, in time, 
a school of art may be founded. If any cit- 
izen wishes to connect his name permanently 
with the founding of an art-gallery, he can 
do it for the nominal consideration of $50,- 
000; and that is not more than a score of cit- 
izens would be willing to pay for the fastest 
horse in the country. 


Tue publishers of the OVERLAND MonrII- 
LY, having considered the great number of 
requests which have been made for illustra- 
ted articles, and having already secured a 
number of competent artists, will illustrate 
one or more articles in the October number. 
The first article, entitled ** Tropical Califor- 
nia,’’ will include six or more illustrations, 
the proofs of which are satisfactory evidence 
that the drawing and engraving have been 
done so well as to leave little more to be de- 
sired. Only such places and objects will be 
illustrated as will have special interest for 
readers on both sides of the continent. 
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PINK AND Witte TYRANNY. By Mrs. Har- 
rict Beecher Stowe. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

The significant inscription, ‘*This is a 
horse,’’ conspicuously emblazoned upon the 
fore - front of one of Landseer’s best artistic 
productions, would naturally suggest one of 
two things: an amiable, considerate fore- 
thought for anticipated stupidity on the part 
of his observing patrons ; or, a conscious lack 
of similitude and poverty of delineation on 
the part of the ingenuous artist. The latter 
would scarcely be expected, except from a 
pretentious, sof-disant dilettante. 


So when, book in hand, we stretch ourselves 
out into one of our best-natured, receptive at- 
titudes, graciously permitting Mrs. Stowe to 
preach to us from between the dapper covers 
of this neat volume, we confess to just the 
faintest suspicion of unsanctified resentment, 
when, at the very first blush, the priggish 
little preface presumes to thrust a sign - post 
into our long-suffering face, with an index- 
finger—doing what? Why, pointing out the 
exact route over which our thoughts are ex- 
pected to gallop. We shake our heads defi- 
antly. Possibly this natural perversity may 
be the man of it; but we assert it, and we 
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*¢assert it boldly,’ we have no sort of notion 
of cantering over any predestined track, ei- 
ther in ethics, wsthetics, or polemics. 

The fore-ordained moral is amazingly 
proper and well conceived. But, pray, why 
not permit her readers to follow their own 
sweet will, and incubate a dozen morals from 
her sensible, suggestive, embryonic teach- 
ings, if they so elect? What need to strike 
an attitude in the very vestibule of the beau- 
tiful temple, and, with gavel in hand, invite 
attention to the embodied glories within? 
The wretched folly of ruthlessly rending the 
marriage-tie, because of every slight ‘‘incom- 
patibility,” is easily enough proclaimed. 
But the grim file of divorce plies not a whit 
the less nimbly for all that. The grandly 
truthful lesson taught by Mrs. Stowe’s inge- 
nious story will be most effectually learned— 
unconsciously, all the more thoroughly — by 
the quict, unobtrusive teaching of the neatly 
told tale. 

The text is well chosen; the moral is prac- 
tical, interesting, felicitous; and yet Mrs. 
Stowe has not made the best of her materi- 
als. She has done serious injustice to her 
conceded genius. Her theme demanded her 
noblest energies; yet the handling and manip- 
ulating betoken feebleness, when compared 
even with her O/d Town Folks, where, with 
a less energizing motif, she shows her real 
power by portraying the hidden beauty which 
lurks beneath the rude and uncouth exterior 
of a solemn, humdrum, old New England 
life. To be sure, her characters are not 
mere lay figures, but living, veritable per- 
sonages. ‘‘John,”’ the hero, is undoubtedly 
less pronounced in his individuality, than 
*Lillie,’’? the heroine. This was palpably 
intentional, There are, however, in him the 
strongly outlined, salient points of a noble, 
generous - hearted man—just the character 
most likely to be drawn into the toils of a 
pretty little soulless flirt, and enthralled by 
her subtile fascinations. 

IIad ** Miss Lillie Ellis’? been photograph- 
ed still more strongly, the #zora/e of the tale 
would not have suffered thereby. The wom- 
an of society, who works most serious and 
successful havoc in affaires du caur and do- 
mestic life generally, is something more than 
a mere incarnation of fashionable follies, flir- 
tations, and extravagance. There is a studi- 
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ous, steadfast method in her madness. There 
is not only the beauty and sweetness of the 
angelic, but the subtile cunning and sagacity 
of the diabolic. In the matter of the cigar- 
ettes, it is true, there is a faint foreshadow- 
ing of this Machiavelian fesse. The really 
dangerous woman of society is not the charm- 
ing Aphrodite, but a cross between the Siren 
and the Fury. Of the minor characters of 
the play, it is unnecessary to speak. They 
sustain their parts creditably, and perform 
with conscientious fidelity what is expected 
of them. The book is certainly worthy a 
careful perusal (never for once glancing at 
the unfortunate pictures with which it is af- 
flicted, and for which Mrs. Stowe is unques- 
tionably entitled to damages). The follow- 
ing extract is from the closing chapter of the 
book : 


**The people who really at heart have the interests 
of women upon their minds, have been so short-sight- 
ed and reckless as to clamor for an easy dissolution of 
the marriage contract, as a means of righting their 
wrongs. Is it possible that they do not see that this 
is a liberty which, once granted, would always tell 
against the weaker scx? If the woman who finds 
that she has made a mistake, and married a man un- 
kind or uncongenial, may, on the discovery of it, 
leave him and seck her fortune with another, so also 
may the man. And what will become of women like 
* Lillie,’ when the first gilding begins to wear off, if 
the man who has taken one of them shall be at liberty 
to cast her off and seck another? Have we not enough 
now of miserable, broken-winged butterflies, that sink 
down, down, down into the mud of the street? But 
are women-reformers going to clamor for having ev- 
ery woman turned out helpless, when the man who 
has married her, and made her a mother, discovers 
that she has not the power to interest him, and to help 
his higher spiritual development? It was because 
woman is helpless and weak, and because Christ was 
her great Protector, that He made the law of mar- 
riage irrevocable. . . And they who suffer un- 
der its stringency should suffer as those who endure 
for the public good. ‘He that swearcth to his own 
hurt, and changeth not, he shall enter into the taber- 
nacle of the Lord.’ ” 


REINDEER, Docs, AND SNoW-SHOES: A 
Journal of Siberian Travel and Explora- 
tions, made in the years 1865, 1866, and 
1867. By Richard J. Bush, late of the 
Russo- American Telegraph Expedition. 
With illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


As an exploring enterprise, the Russo- 
American Telegraph Expedition was certain- 
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ly not a failure. The wires, for various good 
reasons, were never strung across Siberia. 
ut the company included a good number of 
men thoroughly prepared for rough and 
stirring adventures, and able to set forth in 
an attractive way all that they had seen of 
interest. And so it happens that while the 
telegraph line was not constructed, at least 
three interesting and valuable books were the 
fruits of the expedition.+ Not the least of 


Add- 


ed to other qualifications, Mr. Bush is an ex- 


these is the volume now under notice. 


cellent draughtsman, and evidently so much 
of an artist as to make some very spirited, 
and, we judge, accurate sketches of Siberian 
places and scenery. These sketches help 
the reader to a very clear understanding of 
many of the physical features of a country of 
which little was really known to most people 
prior to these explorations. If we were to 
organize an expedition to penetrate to the 
North Pole, we should take good care to en- 
roll some of these bold and plucky advent- 
urers, who, if they ever returned alive, could 
tell their own story. 

With all the enthusiasm which one might 
summon for such adventures, an exploring 
tour of three years in Siberia could hardly be 
called a pleasure trip. Coasting over deso- 
late and interminable snow-fields, with dogs 
or reindeer, is interesting until the novelty 
has worn off, and then it is a dreary business, 
which requires some heroism to endure in 
the interests of science. Floating down riv- 
ers on rafts, where the traveler is beset by 
clouds of mosquitoes, or making journeys 
across inhospitable wastes, with the mercury 
thirty or forty degrees below zero, may have 
a little tinge of romance for once, but not 
enough to create any longing for a second 
journey of the kind. But these indefatigable 
explorers, having got into the country, were 
determined to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. Bush has not only produced a very 
readable book, for which he did not need to 
make any apology in his preface, but he has 
gathered a mass of valuable facts about cli- 
mate, scenery, resources, the native and ex- 
iled population, the prevailing customs and 
religion, etc., which, beyond a present in- 
terest, will give a permaneat value to his 
work. 
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Tuk Younc Mecianic. By the author of 
“The Lathe and its Uses,’? and ‘The 
Amateur Mechanics’ Workshop.’? From 
the English edition, with corrections. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


The verdict of boys, about the real merits 
of a book, is something which authors and 
publishers have learned to respect. The ju- 
venile world, just now, is in a very critical 
mood. It refuses to read dull buoks; it 
mocks at all the goody and inane prattle 
once so current. This sharp discrimination 
is working a revolution in juvenile book- 
making. The writer must have something 
to say, and he must say it in the very best 
manner. The story must be well told, the 
scientific statements illustrated in the best 
style of modern art, or the youngsters toss 
the book into a corner, and it is never ‘*dog- 
eared”? or blurred by multitudinous read- 
ings. When a lad lies upon the carpet, his 
stomach downward, and his heels thrust up 
toward the ceiling, intent for hours upon 
sucking all the juice out of a book, his judg- 
ment of the value of that book is well nigh 
infallible. 

In just this position we should expect to 
find many a lad, into whose hands had been 
placed Zhe Young Alechanic. The first six 


chapters are devoted to a description of tools 


for wood-working, and the manner of using 
them; then diagrams, showing mechanical 
work in all stages, the text supplementing 
the illustrations, and making the whole so 
clear that an intelligent lad will have need 
to ask very few questions. 

There are five chapters devoted to the 
turning -lathe and the art of turning. It is 
worthy of note, that this art, not only as an 
amusement, but as an attractive industry — 
especially for odd hours—is receiving, just 
now, much attention. Amateur wood-work- 
ers provide themselves with lathes—some 
very elaborate and costly — and a great va- 
riety of useful and ornamental articles are 
turned out. The boys have found out the 
value of lathes, and the business of manu- 
facturing them to meet this juvenile demand 
has become an important industry. Several 
chapters contain instructions for making mod- 
els, and for metal-working ; and descriptions 
of tools, with diagrams. If only such boys 
as have a taste for practical mechanics come 
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into possession of this book, we should have 
great confidence that their opinion of its mer- 
its would find expression with a generous en- 
thusiasm. In the department of mechanics, 
this is the juvenile book of the season. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION IN SOME OF THEIR 
Retations. By J. C. Shairp. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 

This book is a compilation of five lectures, 
delivered before the students of the United 
College, and such others as chose to attend. 
It is a reprint from the Edinburgh edition. 
The author hints apologetically, that, as lect- 
ures, meant to be appreciated and understood 
on first hearing, they are naturally sent forth 
in a style more popular and diffuse than might 
have beseemed a regular treatise. The work 
needs no vindication, either in regard to mat- 
teror manner. The ideas are embodied ina 
style that can not fail to make them attract- 
ive to the many who would be repelled by 
the dry logic of a severer erudition. It isa 
work of great intrinsic value, and deserves a 
general reading, in these days, when the spir- 
itual side of man’s being enters so little into 
the thoughts of some of the ablest advocates 
of culture, who have taken account of all of 
man’s capacities, save the highest ; in these 
days, too, when, on the other hand, sincere 
religionists have thought it was honoring 
things spiritual to ignore the cultivation of 
the lower, but not less essential, capacities of 
man, and have thus narrowed and cut them- 
selves off from a beneficent reality. 

The author rightfully assumes that culture 
is not a product of mere study ; that while 
Learning may be got from books, Culture 
requires a more living process —companion- 
ship with those whose minds and characters 
are fitted to instruct, elevate, and sweeten 
one’s own; a discipline, too, which results 
from a perpetual effort to overcome what is 
evil, and to strengthen what is good in char- 
acter and life; the training of all the ener- 
gies and capabilities to the highest pitch, and 
directing them to their true ends: ¢his is the 
Culture he so heroically advocates. He takes 
the ground that men’s lives and characters 
are determined mainly by their ideal; that 
is, by the thing they lay to heart and live by— 
that which they love, desire, aim at, as the 
best possibility for themselves and others. 
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Culture, then, must determine: whether men 
shall rest content with grosser aims, or raise 
their thoughts to higher ideals. 7¥we cult- 
ure, he deems, must aim at developing our 
humanity in its Godward aspect, as well as 
in its mundane aspect; that is, Culture must 
embrace Religion, and end in it. 

IIe hints at the intellectual atmosphere of 
our time, by referring to Professor Iuxley’s 
ideas of culture, who asserts that the proc- 
ess of education, in its largest and highest 
sense, consists solely in learning the laws of 
nature, and training one’s self to obey them. 
Mr. Huxley’s ideally educated man is to 
have his passions trained to obey a strong 
will. This will is to be the servant of a ten- 
der conscience: he is to love beauty, to hate 
vileness, to respect others as himself. The 
author combats this idea, by asserting that a 
tender conscience, a true and quick sense of 
right, and the habit of obeying it, are not 
born in men ready-made and full - formed. 
He further says, that the knowledge of the 
highest things, those which most deeply con- 
cern us, is not attained by mere intellect, but 
by the harmonious action of understanding, 
imagination, feeling, conscience, will —that 
is, of the whole man ; that science, simply as 
science, can never reach God. 

Thus answering Professor ITuxley’s exclu- 
sively scientific view of culture, he turns his 
attention to Mr. Arnold’s literary or esthetic 
theory, where religion is recognized as an el- 
ement, and a very important one. He dif- 
fers with him in the place which he assigns 
to it. He grants that church organizations 
have done much; but as an ideal of human 
life, completing itself on all sides, and aspir- 
ing with all its organs after sweetness, light, 
perfection, he thinks them incomplete, starv- 
ing more than a half, and that the finest part 
of human nature; for a proof of which he 
points to life and society with these in posses- 
sion of it. The great vital truths of a living 
culture are known too well by ea”, and too 
little by Aear¢t. The author wisely suggests 
that the most sensible and religious thing to 
do, is not to get angry at such criticisms, and 
give them bad names, but to be candid, and 
listen to those who point out our shortcom- 
ings, and seck thus to turn the truth to good 
account, As St. Augustine puts it, ‘The 
true perfection of a man is to find out his own 
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imperfection.””. The ends of culture, truly 
conceived, are but attained, according to the 
author’s notion, by forgetting culture, and 
aiming higher. A man may know he is on 
the upward grade, when he learns to forget 
himself, and to live in the thought of One 
above him, to whose guidance he commits 
himself. 

The author has large sympathy for, and 
patience with, honest doubters. Tle says, 
“Some doubts are natural, born of honesty, 
and, when rightly dealt with, have often ere 
now become the birth-pangs of larger know]- 
edge—the straits through which men passed 
to clearer light.’”’ Perhaps nothing but ex- 
perience can remove those doubts. As Cole- 
ridge says, “Believe, and if thy belief be 
right, that insight which gradually trans- 
mutes faith into knowledge will be the re- 
ward of thy belief.’? Clear and trained in- 
tellect is one thing; spiritual discernment 
Speculation, says the author, 
With 


quite another. 
reaches its final rest and home in faith. 


a pertinent quotation, which embodies the 
scope and gist of the argument, we close our 


review of this really valuable work: ‘It 
should be the effort of all who undertake to 
instruct their brethren in religious truth, te 
show that we feel that religious and secular 
truth are not only capable of being reconcil- 
ed, but really come from the same God who 
is the God of all truth. Therefore, so far 
from desiring that there should be divorce 
between these two, I should wish, on the 
contrary, that every eflort should be made by 
all who are concerned in religious teaching, 
to pervade the study of science with their 
own religious feeling ; to study science with 
the constant recollection of that God whose 
works are the subject of science; to study 
science with minds perpetually uplifted to- 
ward Ilim who is the author both of order 
and of beauty ; to study the laws of nature 
with a perpetual recollection of Him who or- 
dained them. Both science and religion will 
thus gain immeasurably by the union.” 


BLANCHE GiLroy. By Mrs. Margaret Hos- 
mer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 

This book should not —doubtless will not 

—suffer the inevitable penalty of superior 

excellence, which is either the extreme of ad- 
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ulation, or unmitigated abuse. It is certain- 
ly entitled to a quiet, unaffected, amiable re- 
spect. The plot—for it justly lays claim to 
a cunningly devised, deep-laid, well-organ- 
ized scheme — opens up with fascinating in- 
genuity. Not until we reach the thirteenth 
chapter, are we officially introduced to the 
antecedents of the leading dramatis persone, 
which give us the delightful wearisomeness 
of following the story backward. Two beau- 
tiful twin -sisters are orphans and wards of 
their uncle, “Sir John Cochrane,”’ a strong- 
willed, warm-hearted, proud old bachelor, 
whom they ruled and cajoled, and who suc- 
ceeded in spoiling them by a superfluity of 
weak indulgence. One, finally, commits 
matrimonial suicide, by wedding her cousin; 
the other runs off with the son of a game- 
keeper, his beauty being his only stock - in- 
trade. She is banished at once and forever; 
the mention of her name, even, is forbidden. 
She subseqently returns to Scotland (her na- 
tive land), where she lives ézcogni/o, and soon 
thereafter dics, leaving two helpless babes, 
both daughters, one of whom, * Blanche Gil- 
roy,’’ is the heroine of the tale. The story 
opens with a picture of these two motherless 
girls, of refined and sensitive organizations 
—which they have as an inheritance from 
their dead mother— shut up in a home as 
uninviting and freezing as a sordid and for- 
mal religionist of a father, aided by a frigid 
and austere housekeeper, could possibly make 
it. The native genius of * Blanche,’ the 
younger, inspires and carries forward to a 
successful issue, prodigies of achievement, 
which barely escape the miraculous. After 
sundry haps and mishaps, by a marvelous 
concatenation of events, she is thrown into 
the society of one “Philip Spencer,’’ whose 
mother, ‘*Mrs. Blair Spencer,’’ is one of 
those rich, grand women in society, living in 
style and splendor, who have little fellow- 
ship with aught beneath them. “Philip” 
falls in love with “‘ Blanche,”’ and Blanche” 
tumbles head-and-ears in love with ‘ Philip.” 
She feels that a rope is thrown to her, by 
which she can float ashore, out of her dreary 
sea of storms and gloom, and reach a home 
that father can not rule in severity, or ‘Aunt 
Tibbie”’ in bitterness. 

But, alas! that all nice young men, like 
*Philip,’? must have mammas— proud, im- 
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perious, relentless mammas. She lifts up 
her voice and says, No! It is a most em- 
phatic No! Then feminine diplomacy sets 
towork, ‘Blanche’? is hustled off to Amer- 
ica. She reaches San Francisco, the haven 
of broken-hearted refugees, where she falls 
in with a cousin—a daughter of her mother’s 
twin sister. This cousin is Aer exact coun- 
terpart; she is wealthy ; they travel togeth- 
er; are wrecked; the cousin is drowned ; 
“Blanche”? assumes the character of the 
dead cousin; returns to Scotland, wearing 
the mask successfully ; establishes her pa- 
rentage, throws aside her disguise, and, final- 
ly, marries her adorable “Philip,” to the 
delight of every body in general, and herself 
in particular. The moral — for, pray, what 
is a story worth without a moral? —the mor- 
al, as we see it, is, let twin sisters be abun- 
dant; and let counterpart cousins, good-look- 
ing and wealthy, and willing to be drowned, 
be on hand to aid in permitting true love to 
run smooth! Let many flock San Francisco- 
ward, where they will be most likely to find 
such self- sacrificing heroines, according to 
precedent ! 


LittLe MEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. Bos- 


ton: Roberts Brothers. 


Miss Alcott says, the unprejudiced criti- 
cism of children is not to be despised, and 
she has need to be gratified with the lavish 
praise offered her by her many youthful ad- 
mirers. Though their flattering comments 
be not always couched in the most elegant 
phraseology, and a superabundance of ad- 
jectives —among which ‘‘awful nice’’ gains 
force by constant repetition — seems necessa- 
ry to relieve their delighted hearts, yet are 
they none the less sincere and acceptable. 
Perhaps no book of the season has been so 
eagerly sought after as this, or has given 
such genuine satisfaction, which is saying a 
great deal, for Littde Women raised expecta- 
tions that we feared would not be realized. 
We are agreeably disappointed. We wel- 
come Littl: Men heartily, and find them 
thoroughly enjoyable. Though ‘little men,”’ 
they are full-grown, rollicking, hearty boys. 
Boys in the rough, but as such easily under- 
stood and appreciated by their many proto- 
types; boys to be admired for their frank 
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good - heartedness, and boys to be envied for 
the ‘splendid times’’ they have. To less 
favored ones, what a haven of bliss does 
*Plumfield’’? appear, when they contem- 
plate the * gorgeousness ’’ of those ‘*pillow- 
fights ;”’ unrestricted flinging of pillows — of 
pillows with covers that would not tear! 
How the cld-time glory pales in their light! 
How insignificant those engagements, where 
the final round and final ¢wist invariably 
rent the dainty pillow-case asunder! No 
wonder even ‘Dan’? was softened and sub- 
dued in an atmosphere where love held li- 
cense in subjection, for what more convincing 
proof need we of the wonderful discipline of 
**Plumfield ”’ than that the boys laid down 
their ‘farms’? (or pillows) when the bell 
announced the ‘engagement’? was over? 
**And nothing but an occasional giggle or a 
suppressed whisper broke the quiet which 
followed the Saturday-night frolic.’? Chief 
among the many pleasant things in this 
pleasant book, is the thorough insight dis- 
played in the portrayal of children’s char- 
acters, and the tender sympathy shown to- 
ward them. As we read of * Demi,’’ ‘* Nat,’’ 
**Jack,’’ **Ned,’’ and the rest of ‘Jo’s”’ 
boys, we take them to our hearts, and feel 
they are real, living children. And one who 
has ever been with, or known any thing of 
little folks, can not fail to be charmed with 
the naturalness of the scenes described. 
The ‘sackerryfice ’’ of the ** Naughty Kitty- 
Mouse”? is a capital bit of fun, and a truth- 
ful illustration of the wonderful power of im- 
agination in children. 

The “* Naughty Kitty-Mouse”’ is a terrible 
sprite, whose will is law, and whom ‘ Demi” 
faithfully serves and ‘‘ Daisy’? fears ; so that 
when ‘ Demi,’’ coming from school, solemn- 
ly whispers to ‘‘Daisy’’ that the ‘ Kitty- 
Mouse ’’ wants them, she, knowing there is 
no help for them, anxiously inquires, ** What 
for?’ With great gravity, ** Demi” replies,’ 
‘¢For a sackerryfice. There is to be a fire 
behind the big rock at two o’clock, and we 
are to bring the things we like best and burn 
them,” with an awful emphasis on the last 
words. Poor little ‘‘ Daisy ’’ is terror-strick- 
en, but the thought of denying the unseen 
tyrant any thing never occurring to her, she 
sorrowfully collects her treasures, and follows 
her brother. The sacrificial train sets forth, 
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“Teddy”? and others joining them—the 
whole having been suggested by ‘Uncle 
Fritz’s”’ description of the customs of the 
Greeks. They reach the rock, a fire is kindled 
on a flat stone for an altar; they march 
around three times, and the ceremony be- 
gins. ‘I shall begin,” says ‘* Demi,”’ ‘and 
as fast as my things are burned, you must 
bring yours.’’ He solemnly lays a little 
picture -book on the flaming altar, then a 
boat, and, finally, one by one, a regiment of 
leaden soldiers. Not one faltered or hung 
back; from the splendid red and yellow cap- 
tain to the small drummer, who had lost his 
legs, all vani-hed in the flames, and mingled 
in one common pool of melted lead. Then 
turn comes; her little heart is 
**My dear dollies, how caz 


* Daisy’s”’ 
rent in twain. 
I let you go?” she moans, hugging a pro- 
miscuous lot to her bosom; but the High 
Priest is inexorable. ‘* You must,’’ he says, 
and with a farewell kiss to each, she lays 
them upon the coals. ‘* More, more,’’ growls 
the * Kitty-Mouse,”’ and a whole village is 
consumed, each successive offering adding ex- 
citement to the scene. The wildest sacrifices 
are made, until Annabella also falls a victim, 
and being kid, her death agonies are of the 
most startling character, which so terrify 
“¢Teddy,’’ that he flies from the scene, refusing 
tobe comforted. ‘* Mrs. Bhaer ’’ comes to the 
rescue, and after enjoying the fun, and laugh- 
ing heartily at the solemn faces of the chil- 
dren, gives them some very sensible advice. 
There is genuine humor in this, as also in 
** Daisy’s ’? Ball, where the boys are invited 
and bribed to good behavior by the promise 
of ‘‘nice things to eat,’? and where, after 
having eaten the good things, they so deport 
themselves as to leave their enteriainers in 
tears; but they make up finally, and all 
goes well. 

All things considered, ‘Aunt Jo” has a 
hard time of it; but she is happy, doing 
good, and we have no right to complain ; 
our old friends have all turned out well. 
**Laurie,’”? whom we all wanted “Jo” to 
marry, and she would not, is still her faith- 
ful friend and admirer, and ‘ believes’’ in 
the ‘Tlumticld’’ system; for the boys, 
though they learned less from books than 
boys at other schools, learned more of that 


” 


wisdom which makes sterling men. 
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AT THE BACK OF THE Norti WIND. By 
‘George MacDonald. London: Strahan 
& Co. 

This unique, grotesque, fantastic produc- 
tion is a genial, golden link between fairy- 
land and earth-land. To set sail with a half- 
ticket, expecting children’s quarters and seats 
at the second table, will prove a happy dis- 
appointment. The author gives you first- 
class accommodations over the whole route, 
with just the choicest bill of fare imaginable, 
for both old and young. There is nothing 
of the nipping, mincing coquetry of the 
French in the style, but a delicacy and sweet- 
ness of touch, stimulating the nobler and 
purer within. The transparent sparkle and 
musical ripple of this dancing rivulet re- 
veal the character of the parent fount. It 
abounds in quaint similitudes and odd con- 
ceptions, disclosing an almost supernatural 
comprehension of human nature, in its varied 
moods an’ workings. The atmosphere in 
which the author lives, seems all astir with 
love, sympathy, and tenderness. Ile has 
such a marvelous way of making every body 
feel both richer and happier. But to the 
story. 

The title is eccentric enough ; so is * Dia- 
mond,’’ the hero—the second edition of an 
English coachman, revised and corrected ; a 
precocious little chit, who had evidently 
come into the world with a cold welcome ; 
been named after a favorite horse, who took 
the precedence in affection ; and who, after 
a little, was dexterously stowed away in a 
loft, where were kept hay and straw and oats 
for the horses. Up here in this pokerish loft, 
into his bed of hay, through a convenient 
knot - hole, stealthily crept ‘North Wind,” 


to commence her spiritual éc¢e - 2 - éé¢e with 
A pret- 
ty and suggestive hint at the moral, inter- 
blended throughout the queer story, may be 
gathered from the fixade of their first inter- 


poor little pale-faced ** Diamond.” 


view : 

“Well, please, North Wind, you are so beautiful, 
I am quite ready to go with you.” 

“You must not be ready to go with every thing 
beautiful all at once, Diamond.” 

“But what’s beautiful can’t be bad. 
bad, North Wind?” 

“No; I’m not bad. 
things grow bad by do/ng bad, and it takes some time 
for their badness to spoil their beauty. Little boys 


You're not 


But sometimes beautiful 
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may be mistaken if they go after things because they 
are beautiful.” 


“*Diamond”’ is being taught, disciplined, 
and trained by this mysterious influence, 
*‘North Wind.” In his second interview he is 
thrown with little ‘* Nan,”’ the street-sweep- 
er, who hasn’t a soul in all the wide world 
to care for her, and knows no one but ** Old 
Sal,’ who *‘lies abed a-cuddlin’ of her old 
ugly bones, and laughs to hear Nan crying 
at the door.’’ She is one of those little, 
droll, wizen-faced babes, whom working for 
daily bread has made so fearfully old ; who 
mournfully supposes ‘‘there’s somebody hap- 
py somewheres ;’’ and looks as if she was 
waiting to be gladder some day herself. 
«Diamond ”’ generously discloses to her the 
secret of A’s happiness, and begs her to in- 
voke ** Lady North Wind ’’ to be her guide. 
“T tell you what, little girl, you just bore a 
hole in old Sal’s wall, and put your mouth 
to it, and say, ‘Please, North Wind, mayn’t 
I go out with you?’ and then you’il see 
what’ll come.” 

Now the way most people do when they 
see any thing very miserable, is to turn away 
from the sight, and try to forget it. But 
‘*Diamond ’’ began, as usual, to destroy the 
misery. The little boy was just as much one 
of the flaming messengers, as if he had been 
an angel with his sword, going to fight the 
devil. The devil he had to fight, just then, 
was Misery ; and the voice of the great Love 
was awakened in that fluttering heart. For 
that great Love speaks in the most wretched 
and dirty hearts; only the tone of its voice 
depends on the echoes of the place in which 
it sounds. 

Through the gentle ministries of ‘God’s 
baby ’’—as the unlettered rabble dubbed 
little «* Diamond ’?—poor ** Nanny ”’ was lift- 
ed into a purer life; ‘* North Wind, some- 
how or other, must have had to do with her,”’ 
he averred ; for a change was coming over 
her—something like the change which passes 
upon the crawling, many - footed creature, 
when it turns sick, and revives a butterfly, 
with two wings instead of many feet. Little 
“Diamond”? possessed the secret of life, and 
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was himself—what he was so ready to think 
the lowest living thing —an angel of God, 
with something special to say or do. The 
author takes good care that his readers shall 
not mistake his hero for one of those conse- 
quential, priggish little monsters, who are 
always trying to say clever things, and look- 
ing to see whether people appreciate them. 
And lest, to the sensitively orthodox, it smack 
too strongly of the seemingly spiritualistic, 
he assures ‘* Diamond”? that there is a still 
better love than that of the wonderful being, 
**Lady North Wind ;”’ and avers, that even 
if she be a dream, the dream of such a beau- 
tiful creature could not come to him 4y chance. 
‘¢ Every thing,’’ he adds, ‘dreaming and all, 
has got a soul in it, or else it’s worth noth- 
ing, and we don’t care a fig for it. 
ple who think lies and act lies, are very apt 
to dream lies. But the people who love 
what is true, will surely, now and then, 
dream true things.”’ 

**Diamond”’ reminds one of ‘ Horace,’’ 
the queer little hero of O4d Zown Folks — 
dreamy and imaginative; with a mind full 
of vague yearnings ; of extreme delicacy of 
nervous organization, surrounded by a spe- 
cies of vision, or apparition, so clear and dis- 
tinct as to have the appearance of reality ; 
one of those children who retreat within 
themselves, and make a shield of reticence 
and quietude. 
to hint, that there real/y are people in whose 
experiences such phenomena are of frequent 
occurrence? There is just one heavy-heart- 
ed regret, as we lay aside this bewitching 
story: What, in the name of common sense, 
had little ‘* Diamond” done, that he must 
die so fatally early? What wonder that we 
see so few ‘good little boys?” They shun 
the least approach to decent behavior, lest 
they, too, pay the fearful penalty, and speed- 
ily “‘go up.””. Pray, who can blame them? 

This delightful book is dressed up in the 
prettiest apparel ; is beautifully illustrated, 
by Arthur Hughes, upon the best of tinted 


The peo- 


Query : Does the author mean 


paper, and the delicious glamour within and 


without gives to the volume a charming at- 
traction. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 

REINDEER, Docs, AND SNow-Suoes. By R. J. Bush. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Tue Domestic Lire OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Compiled from family letters and reminis- 
— By his great- granddaughter, Sarah N. Randolph. New York: Harper & 
ros. 

A Latin GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By W. H. Waddell. New York: Harper & Bros. 

LirrLe SunsutNe’s Hoiimpay. A Picture from Life. By Miss Mulock. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

DeELaPLAINE. A Novel. By M. T. Walworth. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Tue Wipower. By Julie P. Smith. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Tue Quiet Miss GopoLPHIN. By Ruth Garrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

ZeERUB TitRoop’s EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: A. K. Loring. 

Tom Pirrin’s WEppvING. A Novel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

NONSENSE SoNGS, STORIES, BOTANY, AND ALPHABETS. By Edward Lear. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Won —Nor Woorep. A Novel. New York: Harper & Bros. 

AxounD A Sprinc. By G. Droz. New York: Ilolt & Williams. 

LUCILLE, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Owen Meredith. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Tue Coottk. By the author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.”” New York: G. Routledge & Sons. 

Tue IsLAnp Neicuors. By Antoinette B. Blackwell. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Tur Bosron Dip, AND OTHER VERSES. By F. W. Loring. Boston: A. K. Loring. 

Tue Porrent. By George MacDonald. Boston: A. K. Loring. 

= oF THE LEGION OF Honor. By Louis Enault. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Soates. 

Tue CLACKITTs OF INGLEBROOK HALL. By Mrs. Prosser, New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 
PiInK AND Wire TyRANNY. By Mrs. H. 1B. Stowe. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Time AND Erernity. A Poem. By Geo. MacHenry. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft 
& Co. 
Tue Lire THAT Now Is. By Robert Collyer. Boston: Horace B. Fuller. 
ZeRUB TitRvop’s EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: A. K. Loring. 


Miscellaneous : 
Lire AND CHARACTER OF GENERAL GEORGE II. Titomas. By General James A. Gar- 
ficld. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Our LAND AND LAND PoLicy —NATIONAL AND Strate. By Henry George. 
Resources oF Kansas. By C. C. Hutchinson. Topeka, Kansas: C. C, Hutchinson. 





